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The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camf,  and  other  Stories 
and  Sketches.  1  vol.  16roo.  $  1.50. 

Seventh  Edition. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  already  won  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  mnet  original  of  American  writers.  The  charm  of 
his  sketches  is  not  only  in  his  styte.  That  hai  an  uude- 
nialile  grace  and  ease,  a  sub-tiaror  of  gentte  and  spon- 
taneuna  liumor,  hinting  at  poaaibiUties  of  fan  rather  than 
bursting  into  upioar,  and  an  adaptabiiity  to  true  pathetic 
feeling;  but  there  are  many  other  writers  who  display  the 
same  qualiiies  in  qaite  as  high  a  degree.  His  peculiar 
merit  is  that  he  has  reproduce  familiar  forms  of  lire  in 
phases  which  we  have  all  seen,  but  which  no  one  has  ever 
before  painted ;  that  he  has  caught  the  gl  am  of  poetic 
light  which  irradiates  at  moments  common  and  vulgar 
fcenes,  and  detected  elements  of  beauty  which  lurk  be¬ 
neath  the  coarser  features  of  American  life,  —  beauty 
which  we  have  felt  a  hundred  times,  but  never  learned  to 
e.\presa  in  words.’’— A".  F.  Tribune. 

“  Again  California  sends  us  something  more  valuable 
than  her  gold,  a  little  of  the  sterling  ore  of  genius.  Mr. 
Harte  takes  the  commonest  incidents  of  wild  border-life, 
—  ihe  birth  of  a  child  in  a  camp  of  rough  miners,  tlie  ex- 
pulsioa  of  gamblers  Irom  a  rude  settlement,  an  inunda¬ 
tion,  a  solitary  stage-ride,  —  and  out  of  them  makes  a 
tale  that  touches  the  dtepeat  feelings  of  the  heart.”  — 
PutnanCs  Monthly. 

Pobm.s.  1  vol.  16mo.  S  1.60. 

Fifth  Edition. 

“  The  new  valame  gives  us  nearly  all  Mr.  Harte'i  poet-' 
ical  contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly,  along  with 
earlier  pieces  Among  them  all,  the  best,  are  the  eight 
pieces,  covering  forty  pages,  which  Mr.  Harce  calls  *  In 
Dialect,’  —  ‘Jim,’  ‘Chiquita,’  ‘Dow’s  Flat,  ‘In  the  Tun¬ 
nel,’  ‘Cicely,’  ‘  IVnelope,’  ‘  I’laln  Language  from  Truthful 
James,’  sod  ‘The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus.’  All  these 
are  excenllogly  good,  and  some  of  them  are  those  happy 
*  hits  ’  which  impress  the  public  mind  most  forcibly.  The 
‘  Flain  Language  ’  is  the  *  Heathen  Chinee  ’  poem,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  has  been  printed  of  late,  if  ever,  which  haa  run 
through  the  newspapers  of  the  country  as  thia  baa.  Part 
of  thia  effect  is  owing  to  the  temporary  excitement  of  the 
public  about  the  Chinese  question,  —  but  the  combination 
of  delicate  humor,  and  force  of  expretaion,  both  plain  and 
grotesque,  seen  in  these  verses  would  have  made  them 
famous  at  any  time” —  Springfield  RrpnUiean. 
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would  necessarily  involve  the  aequisition  of 
the  island.  On  the  contrary,  Senator  Mor¬ 
ton  simply  offered  a  resolution  in  1‘avor  of 
np|)ointing  three  commissioner.s,  who  should 
visit  San  Domingo  and  eolleet  and  report 
the  very  information  which  everybody  toels 
we  ought  to  have  before  the  (Question  of  an¬ 
nexation  can  be  proju-rly  decided. 

Senator  Sumner  probably  felt  that  he  had 
this  information  already,  and  might  as  well 
tlicn  and  there  convey  it  to  the  minds  of  his 
brother  Senators.  At  any  rate,  he  who,  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  is  surpassed  by  no  other 
statesman  in  capacity  to  distinguish  a  giant 
from  a  windmill,  made  a  furious  onslaught  on 
this  harmless  resolution.  With  that  overplus 
of  zeal,  that  grand  tendency  to  exaggeration 
which  seems  to  be  the  unfailing  accompani¬ 
ment  of  oratoricjil  power,  he  accused  the 
President  of  pursuing  the  policy  of  Pierce, 
Buchanan,  and  Johnson,  of  leading  off  in  “  a 
dance  of  blood,”  as  some  re|K)rtB  had  it,  or 
“  a  drama  of  blood,”  according  to  others,  and 
he  poured  out  a  jverfect  torrent  of  objections 
which  might  have  been  exceedingly  damag¬ 
ing  to  a  treaty  of  annexation,  if  there  had 
iveen  any  such  thing  under  discussion.  As 
it  was,  Mr.  Sumner  occupied  the  strange  po¬ 
sition  for  him  of  appearing  to  set  a  back¬ 
fire  to  a  laudable  investigation.  Two  hy¬ 
potheses  only  can  account  for  his  course. 
One  is,  that  he  may  have  regarded  this  e.x- 
pedient  of  appointing  a  commission  as  mere¬ 
ly  a  delusive  form,  under  which  a  foregone 
conclusion  was  to  be  carried  out.  On  that 
supposition  he  was  warranted  in  treating 
the  resolution  as  a  sham  and  in  submitting 
his  argument  against  the  whole  scheme ;  aU 
though  such  a  grave  imputation  against  the 
good  faith  of  the  President  ought  not  to 
have  been  made  without  stronger  support 
than  appears  in  the  reported  speech.  The 
other  hypothesis  is,  that  the  l^nator  may 
have  thought  that  the  country  ought  to  be 
aroused  at  once  to  the  impolicy  and  danger 
of  the  impending  project,  no  matter  at  what 
personal  risk  of  transcending  the  proprieties 
of  debate.  This  were  a  Ixild  programme, 
worthy  of  the  statesman  who  so  often,  at  the 
head  of  small  minorities,  has  thrown  him¬ 
self  so  fearlessly  into  the  breach  in  behalf  of 
great  principles  and  patriotic  objects,  and 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  objected  to  but  the 
manner  of  its  execution.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  it  will  be  successful,  and  those  who 
most  warmly  concur  in  the  Senator’s  aims 
will  regret  that  the  public  effect  was  marred 
by  unnecessary  jversonalities.  If,  however, 
Mr.  Sumner’s  course,  evidently  dicta!  etl 
by  high  and  disinterested  motives,  was 
in  any  degree  objectionable,  what  shall  be 
said  df  the  petty,  brutal,  bear-baiting  spirit 
betrayed  by  some  half  a  dozen  of  his  sena¬ 
torial  assailants  ?  Tlieir  conduct  sei’ves  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  else  to  explain,  if  not  to  ex¬ 
cuse  his  harsh  expressions,  by  suggesting  to 
the  public  that  he  has  been  surrounded  and 
dogged  of  late  by  a  swarm  of  enemies  eager 
for  Ills  humiliation,  calculated  to  gall  a 
(iroud  sjiirit,  and  of  themselves  entitled  to 
none  of  the  amenities  of  debate.  If  the.ie 
lorc^hadowings  of  detraction  should  gather 
in  their  threatened  attempt  to  depose  Mr. 
.Sumner  from  his  place  as  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  —  which  he 
has  held  for  ten  years  with  such  conspicu¬ 
ous  service  and  honor  to  the  Union,  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  every  civilized  community  on  the 
globe,  —  then  will  it  be  for  the  iveople  to 
make  Mr.  Sumner’s  cause  their  own  and  to 


THE  DOMINICAN  FLURRY. 

^PHE  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate 
i  on  the  San  Domingo  resolution  was  like 
one  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  island  under 
discussion,  sudden,  fierce,  and  jiortentous, 
but  soon  over,  with  a  pleasant  sky  coming 
to  smile  on  the  havoc  made.  One  is 
reminded  by  the  occurrence  of  that  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  Admiral,  then  Commodore 
Porter,  of  the  delightful,  equable  climate  of 
one  of  the  West  Indian  ivorts  upon  which 
Mr.  Secretary  Seward  hail  cast  his  annex¬ 
ing  eye,  hut  which  report  was  cjuickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  startling  one  of  a  mixed  earth¬ 
quake  and  tornado  which  stranded  a  United 
States  man-of-war  in  the  convulsed  waters 
of  the  previously,  but  no  longer  coveted 
port.  So  the  President  in  his  last  Message 
had  given  a  pleasant  view  of  the  process 
and  consequences  of  his  proposed  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  San  Domingo,  while,  as  it  happened, 
the  first  move  in  that  direction  developed 
the  most  serious  disturbance  among  his  sup¬ 
porters  which  the  Administration  has  yet 
been  called  npoii  to  weather.  And  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  it  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  to  this  day  see  what  it  was  all 
about.  The  President  did  not  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  rajjfy  the  old  treaty,  opr, to  con¬ 
firm  a  uerw  one,  nor  to  take  any  steps  which 


shield  him  with  an  interposition  that  none 
can  withstand. 

We  trust  that  when  Congress  comes  to¬ 
gether  again  wise  counsels  will  have  pre¬ 
vailed  on  all  sides.  The  President  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  commission  he  asks, — more 
than  that,  such  a  measure  of  investigation  is 
due  to  the  great  question  at  stake.  Neither 
in  his  course  thus  far  has  the  President  giv¬ 
en  the  country  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
will  select  three  honest,  capable  commission¬ 
ers,  who  will  obtain  all  the  information  in¬ 
dicated  in  Senator  Morton’s  resolution,  so 
far  as  Ihe  opportunities  at  their  command 
will  allow.  After  their  report  is  made  the 
question  of  annexation  will  be  fairly  before 
Congress  and  the  country  for  di.scussion 
and  decision.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  San 
Domingo  will  hardly  be  acijuircd  after 
all,  and  this  for  a  variety  of  reasons  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 
In  the  first  place,  the  conntrj  ’s  thought  and 
tendency  are  not  just  now  towards  territorial 
expansion.  The  charm  of  that  “  tramp 
tramp,  tramp  ”  of  manifest  destiny  appears 
to  have  been  suspended  at  present,  — 
perhaps  broken  by  the  dismal  realities  of 
Alaska.  Secondly,  the  jicople  will  stop  and 
think  a  great  while  before  they  will  make  a 
jump  over  seven  hundred  miles  of  water  to 
plant  th^.  Flag  on  a  j/art  of  an  ,h<l{ind,  still 
undeir  dispute,  aod  of  doubtfiil  value  for  our 


jiurposcs  under  any  circumstances.  The 
military  argument  makes  no  impression 
u|)on  the  country,  for  “  the  key  of  the  Gulf” 
has  been  located  in  so.  many  places  that  wo 
shall  have  no  difiiculty  in  finding  it  when 
we  really  want  it.  Besides,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  Avithin  a  dozen  years,  Cuba,  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  our  coast, 
will  fall  to  us  like  a  ripe  apple,  and  give  us 
all  we  need  for  defensive  purposes  in 
that  quarter.  Tliirdly,  there  are  difficulties 
about  managing  San  Domingo  after  we  get 
it  which  are  “  too  numerous  to  mention,”  as 
the  auctioneers  say,  but  which  gi-ow  ujiou 
every  one  who  gives  the  subject  the  least 
thought.  However,  let  us  wait  and  have 
the  question  in  proper  shape,  before  we  imi¬ 
tate  our  Senators  in  getting  unduly  excit¬ 
ed  over  it. 


THE  REVENUE  REFORMERS. 

IT  is  said  that  men  do  not  always  know 
their  friends,  and  we  were  reminded  of 
the  saying  when  we  read  President  Grant’s 
locular  allusion  in  his  Message  to  the 
Itevenue  Ifefjnners.  By  his  hypothetical 
mention  of  them,  as  among  those  who  arc 
in  favor  of  raising  all  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  by  direct  taxation,  —  a  jirocess 
which  he  rightly  judges  would  at  the 
present  time  involve  repudiation,  —  he 
avows  himself  their  antagonist.  Neither 
that  supposition,  however,  nor  any  other 
misapprenension,  will  avail  to  separate 
those  who.  cherishing  common  aims,  ought 
to  act  together,  and  will,  wc  predict,  soon 
be  found  so  acting.  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  an  object  of  the  Administration  to 
promote  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
countr>',  by  the  most  favorable  adjustment 
of  the  revenues  to  be  raised.  Here  is  just 
where  the  Revenue  Reformers  come  forward 
and  offer  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel.  They  have  just  as  solemn  a  sense 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  national  faith  as 
anybody  else ;  they  understand  just  as  well 
what  that  means  in  the  way  of  revenue,  and 
they  are  just  as  anxious  to  have  the  taxes 
so  distributed  as  to  encourage  to  the  utmost 
the  business  of  the  country.  But  they 
claim,  on  the  other  band,  that  our  general 
revenue  system,  framed  during  the  war  for 
war  purposes,  is  cumbrous  and  confused,  ill- 
adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
people,  bears  with  crushing  effect  upon 
many  great  interests,  and  interposes  a 
deeideci  barrier  to  the  general  recovery  of 
the  national  prosperity. 

They  advocate,  therefore,  what  they  con¬ 
sider  “  a  more  excellent  way,”  and  they 
claim  that  their  policy  has  already  vindicated 
itself  by  its  good  results,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tried.  Take  one  of  their  principles, 
namely,  a  constant  reduction  of  taxation. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  —  whose 
fidelity  and  efficiency  as  an  administrator  of 
his  department  cannot  he  t<x)  liighly  praised 
—  was  adver  e  last  year,  as  he  is  this,  to 
any  diminution  of  the  revenues.  Congress, 
however,  moved  by  public  opinion,  near  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  struck  oft'  eighty 
millions  of  taxation.  And  yet  the  Secre¬ 
tary  had  over  one  hundred  millions  of  sur¬ 
plus  last  year,  and  the  returns  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  thus  far  indicate  that  there  will 
be  another  surplus  as  unnecessarily  large. 
Whether  the  Revenue  Reformers,  Avhose 
efforts  first  took  shape  on  this  i[uestion, 
understand  better  than  the  Secretary  that 
this  is  a  growing  country  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances, —  even  under  any  mistaken 
financial  system ;  or  whether,  while  he  is 
thinking  of  having  revenue  and  using  it, 
they  are  thinking  how  it  can  be  raised  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  countrj',  we 
submit  that  their  plan  of  reduction,  and  the 
facts  they  bring  forward  in  its  support,  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

As  wc  understand  the  matter,  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  follow  up  the  relief  to  the  people. 
Aware  that  the  national  elasticity  of  the 
revenue,  as  Mr.  Wells  calls  it,  is  good  for 
an  annual  gain  of  about  fifteen  millions,  and 
that  every  judicious  reduction  develops 
revenue  from  unseen  sources,  they  claim  oiir 
ability  to  take  off  seventy-five  or  eighty 
millions  again.  Some  taxes  they  wouhl  re¬ 
duce,  others  —  like  the  offensive,  unrepub¬ 
lican  income  tax  —  they  would  abolish 
altogether.  They  would  shift  the  general 
burden  of  taxation  from  articles  of  necessity 
and  utility  to  articles  of  luxurj’,  like  tobacco 
and  spirits.  W’ith  regard  to  customs  duties, 
they  hear  in  mind  the  fact  that  England  now 
raises  a  larger  revenue  on  forty-four  arti¬ 
cles,  than  she  did  in  1840  by  her  duties  on 
1,163  articles,  and  they  propose  to  materi¬ 
ally  abridge  our  own  dutiable  list,  as 
well  as  to  lower  the  general  scale.  'Iliey 
think  it!  is  better  to  get  all  tbe^duty  that 
js  due,  eveu  if  it  is  pominally  loVer,  tbaij 
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to  lone  a  larftc  part  through  smugwlinj, 
which  is  bad  lor  the  Covernment,  bad  lor 
legitimate  trade,  and  bad  lor  the  murals  of 
the  people.  They  want  to  fee  duties  raised, 
as  far  as  [xtssible,  from  articles  which  are 
not  produced  in  this  countiy,  for  thereby 
the  tiovernment  gets  all  that  the  people 
lose  through  the  enhanced  price ;  while  in 
regard  to  articles  the  like  of  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  here,  the  usual  effect  of  a  high  duty 
is  to  let  the  home  manufacturer  profit  by 
the  increased  expense  to  the  people,  the 
Government  getting  but  little,  and,  if  tba 
duty  is  prohibitory,  getting  nothing.  A 
])rohibitory  duty  is  not  a  revenue  expedient 
at  all,  and  it  never  ought  to  be  called  so. 
It  may  be  a  process  of  national  advantage 
in  some  instances,  but  it  ought  to  be  seen 
for  just  what  it  is.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
interesting  case  of  pig-iron.  Such  iron  is  a 
finished  product  to  the  smelter,  but  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  manulacturers  —  to  the  ship¬ 
builder,  the  locomotive-builder,  the  nail- 
iiiakcr,  the  cutler,  the  machinist,  and  others 
almost  innumerable  —  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
raw  material  of  decisive  importance  in  the 
)rosecution  of  their  several  trades.  The 
ligher,  of  course,  pig-iron  can  be  sold,  the 
better  for  the  smelter,  but  the  worse  for  all 
these  others.  As  they  are  all  competing 
lor  his  product,  they  naturally  tend  to  keep 
the  price  up  to  a  iab,  living  standard.  Why, 
then,  should  the  Government  6te|>  in  to  hel]) 
him  and  depress  them,  —  he  being  as  one 
to  their  thousands  ? 

Jfow  if  we  look  round  among  tlie  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  the  country,  do  we 
not  find  nearly  all  suffering  because  some 
one  or  two  articles  of  prime  importance  — 
like  salt  to  the  fisherman,  lumber  to  the 
builder,  iron  to  the  shipbuilder,  wool  to  the 
carpet-maker  —  are  so  heavily  protected, 
that  is,  raised  in  price,  that  competition 
with  foreign  manufacturers  is  difficult  or 
impo.'sible  V  Hence  business  languishes, 
the  cost  of  subdstence  keeps  up,  the  masses 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  the  necessary 
revenues  —  to  say  nothing  of  surpluses  — 
come  hard.  The  Revenue  Reformi^rs  pro¬ 
pose  to  change  this  by  the  adoption  of  a 
])olicy  aimed  at  the  encouragement  of  the 
utmost  amount  of  business  that  ran  be  done 
in  the  country,  and  at  raising  the  purchasiny 
value  of  wages;  being  fully  jiersuaded  that 
then  our  financial  burdens  will  bear  lightly 
while  they  last,  and  will  soon  cease  to  be 
recognized  as  burdens  at  all. 

But  what  is  the  political  programme  of 
this  new  school  V  Is  it  necessary  to  get  up 
a  new  party,  in  order  to  have  the  best  style 
of  guns  supplied  to  the  navy,  or  to  improve 
the  civil  service,  or  to  reform  our  Indian 
policy  ?  It  is  a  question  simply  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sound  economic  principles  and 
common  sense  to  our  financial  situation ; 
and  every  member  of  Congrt*ss  who  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  mature  views  will  vote  accordingly 
as  ho  has  opportunity,  without  regard  to 
|>arty  relations.  The  principles  of  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Reformers  arc  not  set  down,  or  touched 
upon,  in  either  of  the  platforms  of  the  last 
Presidential  campaign ;  and  we  doubt  if 
they  will  get  into  the  next  ones,  for  we  trust 
that  by  that  time  they  will  be  accepted  aud 
acted  upon  as  a  matter  of  course. 


Tiik  decade  just  closed  saw  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  several  of  the  most  important  public 
works  undertaken  for  centuries,  —  the  Pac¬ 
ific  Railroad,  the  Atlantic  Cables,  and  the 
8uez  Canal,  being  the  most  prominent 
among  them,  —  and  it  was  a  happy  coinci¬ 
dence  that  a  few  hours  only  before  the  de¬ 
parture  of  1870,  the  workmen  in  the  bowels 
of  Mont  Cenis,  coming  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  after  years  of  patient  labor,  struck 
their  drills  through  the.  last  boulder,  and 
shook  hands  effusively  together,  Tliere  are 
no  more  Alps,  —  in  the  obstructive  sense  of 
the  word.  We  do  not  hear  that  a  solitary 
speech  has  been  made  in  honor  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  When  Massachusetts  gets  through 
the  Iloosac  Tunnel,  .she  will  show  the  stupid 
and  silent  Old  World  of  Europe  how  these 
events  should  be  celebrated. 


It  is  said  that  when  Mr  Schenck  goes  to 
England,  he  will  go  commissioned  aud  pre- 
])ared  and  with  his  mind  made  up  to  settle 
the  Alabama  claims.  To  a  great  host  of 
people  this  will  be  the  best  news  which  has 
been  made  known  for  many  a  day.  We  do 
not  refer  to  the  poor  merchants  whose  ships 
were  burned  by  the  Liverpool  pirate,  nor  to 
the  poor  insurance  companies  who  paid  for 
the  destroyed  vessels ;  but  to  the  readers  of 
newspapers.  After  a  subject  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  week  in  and  week  out  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  by  the  journals  of  the  two  great 
l}C'.vs|)aptT  c^ountries  of  the  world;  atler  it 


has  been  kept  in  a  convenient  pigeon-hole  as 
the  one  topic  to  use  when  all  else  fails ;  af¬ 
ter  it  has  been  considered  on  every  side ;  af¬ 
ter  all  the  venerable  publicists  with  plenty 
of  leisure  have  ventilated  their  views  about 
it;  after  jmpular  orators  of  every  degree 
have  expounded  it  on  the  platform  in  ad¬ 
dresses  faithfully  delivered ;  —  after  all  this 
and  much  more,  a  subject  bwomes  tiresome. 
The  man  who  sh.^ll  settle  the  Alabama 
claims  so  they  will  stay  settled  will  deserve 
not  only  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  Par¬ 
liament,  but  the  gratitude  of  millions  of 
bored  people  for  a  nappy  release. 


Ip  the  old-fashioned  theory  of  retribution 
were  correct,  Richmond  ought  to  be  the 
wickedest  of  modem  cities.  What  a  terri¬ 
ble  series  of  disasters  is  that  recalled  by  the 
latest  event  to  tlisturb  the  placidity  of  the 
Virginia  capital,  the  tragedy  of  the  Spotts- 
wood  1  But  the  theory  will  not  hold  water, 
—  for  what  a  bad  reputation  it  gives  by  log¬ 
ical  inference  to  poor  Portland.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  projicr  to  attribute  all  the 
misfortunes  of  Richmond  to  accident,  for  it 
appears  that  in  all  of  them  there  has  been 
traceable  that  human  carelessness  which  is 
so  common  here  in  America,  and  which  is 
perhaps  more  developed  in  Richmond  than 
elsewhere. 


The  few  days  just  before  the  incoming  of 
the  New  Year  saw  a  most  extraordinary 
succession  of  fires  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  telegraphic  columns  of  the  daily 
journals  were  fairly  dotted  with  confia- 
grations.  This  was  not  entirely  a  freak  of 
Fate,  but  the  result  of  a  peculiarity  of  the 
season,  which,  after  an  unusually  protracted 
period  of  mild  weather,  locked  its  jaws  with 
a  sudden  cold  snap  siimdtaneously  all  over 
the  countiy.  Everybody  was  building  big 
fires,  everybody  was  vigorously  poking  the 
fires  previously  built,  at  the  same  time ;  and 
the  sparks  which  flew  out  kindled  unruly 
flames  in  many  places. 


SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  January,  1871. 
enter  understandingly  into  the  spirit 
.  of  a  Washington  Christmas,  it  is  neces- 
rary  to  pass  much  time  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  during  the  24th  of  December. 
More  especially  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
market.  Washington  is  a  city  by  itself, 
unique  in  the  strictest  signification  of  the 
word ;  and  its  principal  market,  the  “  Cen¬ 
tre  Market,”  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  Capital.  Facing  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
on  a  “  reservation,”  —  where  Diana  might  be 
worshippecl  at  the  meeting  of  three  ways, 
for  two  avenues  and  a  numbered  street 
there  meet  and  lose  themselves  (and  if  Di¬ 
ana  should  want  good  measure,  a  fourth 
street,  in  fact,  at  this  junction  insinuates  a 
claim  for  recognition),  —  are  a  number  of 
rough  wooden  sheds,  surrounded  on  all 
market-days  by  a  throng  of  human  beings 
as  unique  themselves  as  the  city  which  at¬ 
tracts  them,  and  the  market  which  causes 
them  to  congregate.  Tlie  week  Itefore 
Christmas  most  of  the  old  sheds  and  stalls, 
which  had  been  landmarks  for  generations, 
and  long  enjoyed  that  crowning  glory  of  all 
Washington  institutions,  the  title  of  a  na¬ 
tional  disgrac'*,”  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  debris  of  the  old  and  the  building  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  new  sheds  added  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  incident  to  the  market  on  the  day 
preceding  a  high  festival,  and  the  cold 
wind  —  searching,  cruel,  blighting  —  did  the 
rest.  Christmas  is  no  Christmas  in  Wash¬ 
ington  without  evergreens.  Ced.ar,  holly, 
crow’s  foot,  as  the  trailing  cedar  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  and  box,  are  wares  for  which 
the  country  people  find  a  ready  sale ;  for 
every  house  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
churches,  testifies  to  the  beautiful  custom  of 
keeping  a  “  green  Christmas.”  So  on  the 
day  before  this  holiday,  come  wagon-loads 
of  “  greens  ”  to  m.  jket,  anA  if  you  delight 
in  the  primitive,  you  go  ti)  purchase  your 
wreaths  and  garlands  yourself.  There, 
along  the  sidewalk  and  far  out  in  the  street, 
are  ranged  conveyances  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  known  in  the  past  fitlfy  years,  — wheel¬ 
barrows,  handcarts,  wagons  with  canvas  cov¬ 
ers,  wagons  without  covers,  with  naked  ribs 
standing  out,  and  the  old-time  four-horse 
team  attached  to  the  heavy  blue  wagon 
covered  with  Virginia  clay.  But  the  own¬ 
ers  of  these  arc  still  more  surprising.  The 
majority  are  the  imadulterared  “  darkeys  ” 
of  the  plantation,  with  every  type  of  the 
“  aunty  ”  and  “  uncle  ”  of  the  days  before 
the  war  faithfully  preserved.  There  axe 
thfe  old  “manmuck’’  smbldng  tUbir  pipes 


over  a  pile  of  “  yarbs,”  their  heads  done  up 
in  bright-colored  handkerchiefs,  their  calico 
dresses  hidf  covered  with  blue  and  white 
check  aprons,  and  gayly  str^d  shawls 
pinned  over  their  shoulders.  Or  there  are 
others,  not  so  well  to  do  in  the  world,  hov¬ 
ering  like  witches  over  braziers  of  charcoal 
as  they  warm  their  fingers,  and  shivering 
as  the  piercing  blasts  of  wind  penetrate 
their  scanty  wrappings.  The  “  uncle  ”  of 
the  present  time  is  happiest  in  an  army 
overcoat.  His  hat  may  rimless  and  his 
pipe  a  corn-cob,  but  if  he  has  an  army 
teamster’s  blue  overcoat,  and  a  pair  of  mod¬ 
erately  well-preserved  boots  outside  his 
“butternut”  pantaloons,  his  circumstances 
may  be  considered  easy.  He  cracks  his 
v/hip,  works  his  arms,  blows  his  fingers,  and 
“  can’t  sell  you  this  yere  bag  of  crow’s-foot, 
lady,  for  a  cent  less  than  half  a  dollar,  can’t, 
indeed,  kase  I  'se  ever  so  long  picking  it.” 
But  his  neighbor  is  in  a  more  exposed  po¬ 
sition,  and  has  a  less  comfortable  outfit,  so, 
to  get  rid  of  his  wares  and  go  home,  be  is 
willing  to  sell  his  wreaths  and  crosses  at 
eight  cents  each.  The  evergreens  are  to 
be  bought  in  any  and  every  shape.  There 
is  the  raw  material,  holly-trees,  cedar-trees, 
and  huge  piles  of  crow’s-foot,  and  there  are 
crosses  of  every  variety,  ropes  made  of  box, 
ready  to  be  festooned  in  the  parlor,  “  only 
fifteen  cents  a  yard,  lady,”  and  there  are 
crowns  set  with  holly-berries,  as  with  jew¬ 
els,  and  there  arc  stare  and  wreaths,  besides 
many  beautifnl  winter  bouquets  of  brightr 
hued  “  everlastings.”  When  you  make  your 
purchases  you  load  yourself,  as  well  as  your 
attendant,  who  carries  the  baskets,  with 
everereens,  and  you  push  through  the  crowd 
sindluly  laden,  or  bending  Mneath  the 
weight  of  Christmas  edibles,  and  you  walk 
deliberately  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  thus 
bedecked.  And  this  is  another  feature 
which  renders  Washington  unlike  any  oth¬ 
er  large  citj*.  You  may  be  thoroughlv  in¬ 
dependent.  No  one  stares  to  see  a  lady  or 
gentleman  walking  on  the  great  thorough¬ 
fare  of  the  city,  while  the  street  is  most 
crowded  with  handsome  carriages  and  rich¬ 
ly  dressed  foot-passengers,  carrying  holly- 
trees  and  cedar  wreaths,  suggesting  as  tfie 
branches  are  gayly  flourished  that  “  Birnam 
wood  has  come  to  Dunsinane.”  Every  one 
is  free  to  carry  parcels  large  and  small,  and 
all  descriptions  of  shrubs  and  plants,  with¬ 
out  exciting  more  than  a  good-natured  smile 
if  any  notice  is  taken,  while  the  eyes  of  the 
passer-bv  give  the  Christmas  greeting  which 
the  lips  leave  unspoken.  Clmstmas  is  kept 
in  Washington  as  acknowledging  on  this 
of  all  feast-days  the  common  tie  of  a  kin¬ 
dred  human  nature.  This  is  why  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  on  Christmas  Eve  gives  an 
observant  person  a  clear  understanding  of 
a  W'ashington  Christmas.  It  does  more,  it 
gives  a  clew  to  the  better  appreciation  of 
Washington  life.  'There  is  much  laughing 
as  friend^s  meet,  and  there  are  many  jokes 
made,  and  there  is  much  complaining  of  the 
cold,  but  all  in  a  tone  of  very  mild  reproach 
to  the  clerk  of  the  weather.  'The  great 
people  of  the  nation  and  the  little  people 
of  Uie  city  mingle  merrily  together.  Pres¬ 
ently  passes  the  tall  figmre  of  Walt.  Whit¬ 
man,  clad  in  his  characteristic  style,  with 
his  large  white  hat  surmounting  his  white 
locks,  and  his  clear  eyes  looking  out  from 
above  his  flowing  white  beard,  mmself  not 
unlike  pictures  of  the  Fiost-king. 

Because  W’’ashington  is  always  con¬ 
demned,  on  the  one  hand  as  a  centre  of 
political  corruption,  and  decried  on  the 
other  as  a  city  wholly  given  up  during  the 
session  of  Congress  to  wholesale  frivolity 
and  dissipation,  it  is  pleasant  for  one  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  its  better  features 
to  give  some  such  sketch  as  the  above,  indi¬ 
cating  the  pervading  spirit  which  animates 
Washington  society.  The  easy,  pleasant 
tone  of  social  life  here  is  always  noticed  by 
strangers.  It  is  a  city  “  given  to  hospitality,” 
and  there  is  a  cordiality  of  sj)eech  prevalent, 
arising  no  doubt  from  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
stantly  meeting  strangers  and  putting  them 
at  their  ease,  that  is  peculiarly  delightful. 
There  is  a  warmth  in  the  grasp  of  the  hand 
extended  you  at  a  reception,  and  a  friendli¬ 
ness  in  the  words  of  welcome  spoken,  which 
are  rarely  e.xperienced  elsewhere.  And 
that  the  life  led  by  those  whose  position 
exacts  of  them  almost  incessant  attendance 
at  gay  scenes,  does  not  engender  heartless¬ 
ness,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  ladies 
are  almost  all  actively  engaged  in  charitable 
works,  not  merely  contributing  money,  but 
finding  time  in  some  mysterious  way  actu¬ 
ally  to  labor  for  some  good  cause.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  the  children  at  the  “  National 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home,”  were 
made  happy  by  a  Christmas-tree,  prepared 
with  as  much  ‘taste  and  pfpU  as  any  shining 
and  blos'Mmjng  on  that  cv'eningin  the  home 


of  the  wealthiest.  'The  lady-managers  of 
this  institution  are  ladies  who  might  be 
called  leaders  in  society,  and  who  are  usu¬ 
ally  seen  at  all  social  assemblages ;  yet  they 
were  able  to  raise  funds  to  purchase  presents 
for  the  orphans,  and  to  find  leisure  to  select 
such  gifts  as  would  best  suit  the  taste  and 
disposition  of  each.  The  happy  faces  of  the 
children  at  this  Home  testify  to  the  kindly 
spirits  which  administer  to  their  wants;  and 
on  Christmas  Eve  they  were  a  merry  troop, 
as  they  stood  receiving  gift  after  gift  from 
the  wonderful  tree  which  had  suddenly 
sprung  up  in  their  school-room.  There  are 
seventy  children  in  the  Home,  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
ladies  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  institution,  now  or  during  the  past  year, 
are  Mrs.  Hunter  (wife  of  General  Hunter), 
President;  Mrs.  Ricketts  (wile  of  General 
Ricketts),  Secretary ;  Mrs.  Belknap,  Mrs. 
Bancroft  Davis,  Mrs.  Harris  (widow  of 
Colonel  Harris,  of  the  Marine  Corps)  ;  and 
Mrs.  Morris.  Mrs.  Belknap’s  health  has 
not  permitted  her  to  take  any  active  part 
with  the  other  ladies  for  many  months  past. 

The  holidays  are  not  an  occasion  here  for 
other  than  family  celebrations,  therefore 
there  have  been  fewer  entertainments  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  than  during  any  week 
of  the  present  month.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  profound  sadness  in  many 
hearts,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Belknap,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
War;  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  James  Cor¬ 
coran,  who  left  her  Kentucky  home,  a  bride, 
three  weeks  ago,  has  caused  a  general  gloom. 
Mrs.  Corcoran  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Beck,  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
Kentucky.  She  has  passed  two  winters  in 
W ashington,  and  her  return  here  as  a  bride 
was  anticipated  with  great  pleasure.  Her 
youth  and  l)eauty  cause  her  death  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  tragedy  long  to  be  remembered. 

M.  A,  s. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Blacque  Bey  is  expected  to  return  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  Turkish  niiDi>tcr  next  spring. 

—  A  Mr.  Lempriere,  son  of  the  author  of  the 
well-known  rinssical  dictionary,  keeps  a  dry 
goods  store  in  Omaha. 

—  Mayor  Selby,  of  San  Francisco,  has  given 
to  public  charities  his  entire  official  salary  of 
$  4,200  for  the  past  year. 

—  “  Philip  Quilibet.”  the  p’easant  gossiper 
of  the  Galaxy,  is  Mr.  George  E.  Pond,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Record. 

—  The  wife  of  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  is  reported  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  vocalists  in  America. 

—  Marshal  MacMahon  is  at  Pourra- aux-Bois, 
and  is  recovering  strength.  No  douht  is  felt 
that  ultimately  his  cute  will  l)e  complete,  and 
that  no  ill  effects  will  arise  from  the  wounds. 

—  Newspaper  men  now  and  then  fall  into 
good  things.  For  instance,  Mr.  William  Ilnrl- 
burt  of  the  New  York  World  was  lately  appointed 
commissioner  for  opening  streets,  —  a  jtosition 
worth  $  25,000  per  annum.  That  is  l>etter  than 
being  night-editor. 

—  No  great  love  is  lavished  cither  on  Bis¬ 
marck  or  General  Butler  by  the  London  Spec¬ 
tator.  “  Between  Butler  and  Bismarck,”  it 
says,  “  we  prefer  Bismarck,  though  we  should 
witness  the  relegation  of  both  to  private  life  with 
acquiescent  resignation  ” 

—  The  New  York  Mail  says  :  “  IMany  of  our 
fashionable  young  ladies  have  adopted  nick¬ 
names,  which  they  use  on  their  cards,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  be  known  by  them,  tind  to  let  their 
proper  names  be  forgotten.  It  strikes  a  for¬ 
eigner  as  rather  strange  to  see  cards  bearing 
such  names  as  ‘  Gerty  ’  this,  ‘  Toody  ’  that,  or 
‘  Pinky '  so  and  so.” 

—  Mr  Richard  Wallace,  the  testamentary  heir 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford,  has  given  away 
X  20,000  in  Paris  alone  within  a  perio<f  of  little 
more  than  two  months  to  necessitous  English¬ 
men  and  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  subscribe  most  mmiificently  to  various 
objects  raised  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  in  that  city. 

—  Among  the  jicople  shut  up  in  Paris  are 
three  Japanese  students,  whom  their  French 
tutor  has  kept  there.  They  write  short  notes 
to  their  friends  in  London,  in  Japanese  char¬ 
acters,  on  the  margins  of  newspapers,  which 
they  trust  to  the  balloon  post,  and  say  they 
heartily  wish  they  were  out  of  the  place,  as  they 
get  nothing  but  horse-flesh  and  dog-flesh  to  eat. 

—  Mr.  Tom  Hughes,  in  distributing  some 
prizes  recently  at  Oxford,  observed  that  he  did 
not  believe  athletic  exercises  were  in  the  least  in¬ 
compatible  with  scholarship.  The  boys  who 
went  most  vigorously  into  the  pursuits  to  which 
they  ought  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  were 
also  the  foremost  in  games  and  exercises.  The 
scholars  of  our  time  had  three  fields  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  —  that  of  nature,  that  of  books,  and  that 
of  action ;  and  he  who  used  these  three  aright 
would  attain  the  highest  of  all  rewards,  —  self- 
reliance. 


FACTORY-GIKLS  AT  MAA'CHESTER,  ENGLAND,  BUYING  SECOND  HAND  CLOTHES.  (See 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

VIKWS  ON  TBK  KKIXK. 
print  on  pasre  28  acharinin<j  cluster  of  ■ 
T  1  sketches  on  the  Seine  in  the  neighbor-  : 
ht>od  of  Paris.  We  should  remark  that  the  : 
I)ictures  were  drawn  before  the  war  had  fal-  ' 
len  like  a  blight  upon  that  sunny  region. 

The  first  view  comprises  the  woods  of  La  ■ 
Celle,  with  Mont  Valerien  in  the  distance. 
This  natural  elevation,  rising  as  it  does  sud- 
ileiily  trom  a  fiat  country,  has  always  been  i 
famous  as  the  most  conspicuous  object  on  ! 
the  western  side  of  Paris,  but  its  fame  has  ' 
greatly  increased  of  late.  M.  Thiers  con¬ 
verted  it  into  the  citadel  of  his  fortifications,  ' 
and  now  the  poor  beleaguered  Parisians  re-  i 
gard  it  with  the  reverence  due  to  a  tutelan- 
saint.  A  pretty  story  was  told  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  etfect:  During  the  early  days  of 
the  investment,  a  comely  girl,  gazing  at 
Jlont  Valerien  from  the  ramparts  with  in¬ 
tense  admiration,  exclaimed,  “  If  I  were 
there  I  would  kiss  it.”  “  Let  me  carry  your 
kiss  to  it,”  replies  a  gallant  soldier,  and  eiu-  j 
braces  the  fair  one  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  ; 
bystanders.  i 

Bougival  has  recently  gained  notoriety  as  ' 
the  scene  of  a  desperate  encounter  between  j 
besiegers  and  besieged.  The  aqueduct  of 
Marly,  which  appears  in  the  engraving,  | 
stands  300  feet  above  the  Seine,  and  was  i 
bidlt  by  Louis  XIA".  for  supplying  the  foun-  j 
tains  at  Versailles.  Recently  the  water  has  ; 
been  pumped  up  by  powerful  steam-engines, 
but  formerly  it  was  raised  trom  the  river  by 
means  of  cumbrous  waterworks  on  the 
banks,  whence  the  name  ot'  Marly  la  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Six  months  ago  Meudon  was  a  delightful 
place.  It  was  the  summer  residence  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  from  the  terrace  in 
tront  of  the  chateau  there  was  a  magnificent 
jtrospect  of  Paris.  Let  us  hope  it  may  es¬ 
cape  the  late  of  its  neighbor  St.  Cloud. 

Lastly,  let  us  say  a  word  concerning  St. 

( Jermains,  a  place  that  of  all  others  mav  be 
regarded  as  tenanted  by  the  shades  ot  de- 
jiarted  mocarchs,  from  the  days  of  Henri 
Quatre  to  those  of  England’s  .James  the 
Second.  We  were  much  struck  by  an  ac¬ 
count  which  appeared  the  other  day  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  great  forest  of  St. 
Germain.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  theatre 
of  war,  it  is  near  an  immense  city,  and 
thousands  of  men  with  spiked  helmets  arc 
encamped  around  it.  Yet  to  an  Englisli 
traveller  who  passed  through  it,  it  seemed 
as  deserted  and  solitary  as  if  transported  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon. 

E.  A.  FREEMAN,  M.  A. 

A  portrait  of  this  distinguished  historian 
will  be  found  on  page  40.  Edward  Augus¬ 
tus  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  was  bom  at  Harborne,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1823.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
becoming  Fellow  in  1845,  and  acted  as 
Examiner  in  Law  and  Modern  History 
twice,  once  in  1857  -8,  and  again  six  years 
idlerwards.  Architecture  has  held  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  studies,  as  his 
“  History  of  Architecture,”  “  Essay  on 
AVindow  Tracery,”  and  other  works  testify, 
and  for  several  years  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  Architectural  Society  of 
Oxford.  Besides  hi.s  principal  work,  the 
“  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  he  has 
contributed  copiously  to  periodical  litera- 
tun*,  on  historical,  architectural,  and  polit¬ 
ical  matters,  his  chief  works  being  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  .Saracens,”  “  Ancient  Greece  and 
AIe*dia?val  Italy,”  “  Hi.story  and  Antiquities 
ot  .St,  David’s,”  and  the  “  Histefry  of  the 
Federal  Government.” 

THE  QUACK  DOCTOR. 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  say  aught 
disrespectful  of  the  Quack  Doctor.  He  is 
jirobably  the  greatest  general  in  all  the 
noble  army  of  strategists  against  the  pocket- 
books  of  mankind.  In  the  bright  lexicon  of 
the  Quack  Doctor  there  is  no  such  word  as 
fail.  He  attacks  men’s  prejudices,  he  flat¬ 
ters  women’s  pet  foibles,  he  shatters  oppio- 
sition  by  his  broadsides  in  the  newspapers, 
he  whispers  —  in  tones  the  universe  might 
hear — that  he  single-handed  and  alone, 
with  a  mere  box  of  pills,  or  a  bottle  of  bit¬ 
ters,  or  a  few  rounds  of  buchu,  or  a  plaster, 
or  a  salve,  or  by  looking  at  his  victims  with 
his  eyes  blindfolded,  can  put  to  rout  all  the 
diseases,  pains,  aches,  and  blues,  that  curse 
liuman-kind.  And  we,  most  of  us,  are  so 
Impressed  with  his  modest  assertions,  that  we 
open  our  mouths,  swallow  his  concoctions, 
make  him  rich  chough  to  be  one  of  the  first 
families,  —  and  have  our  own  opinion  of 
him,  whicii  we  ar^  carefill  never  to  express. 
Ilis  portrait  by  Darleyj  Wll  be  found  on 
page  87i 


OLD  CLOTHES  MARKET  AT  MANCHESTER, 
ENGLAND. 

The  sketch  on  page  29  represents  a  scene 
that  occurs  every  Monday  and  Saturday  in 
the  manufacturing  town  of  Manchester, 
England.  “  The  Old  Clothes  Market,”  or 
“Rag  Fair,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
described  as  a  singularly  interesting  scene, 
crowded  with  curious  features,  which  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrate  the  humblest  phases  of 
industrial  life  in  that  great  city.  In  dress, 
manners,  and  speech,  the  jieople  who  fre- 
(|uent  that  “Rag  Fair”  are  unlike  any 
gathering  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  England.  Here  meet  the 
wives  of  the  operatives  to  replenish  their 
watdrobes  from  the  cast-off  garments  of  all 
sorts  of  more  prosperous  people.  The 
amount  of  trafiic  in  old  clothes  cariied  on 
in  Manchester  is  something  startling,  if  we 
may  credit  the  statistics  that  are  given,  but 
which  a  want  of  space  jirevents  us  from 
touching  upon. 

A  WINTER  MORNING, - SHOVELLING  OUT. 

One  of  the  most  felicitous  passages  in  Mr. 
Ayhittier’s  exquisite  AVinter  Idyl,  “  Snow- 
Bound,”  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the 
heavy  snow-fall  that  buried  everything  but 
the  trees  and  shut  up  the  dwellers  in  a  coun¬ 
try  house  more  securely  than  a  sheriff  can. 
The  blood  of  the  youngsters  leaped  to  their 
finger  ends  when  they  heard  their  father’s 
laconic  order :  “  Boys,  a  path !  ”  On  page 
32  Mr.  Winslow  Homer  sketches  a  similar 
scene.  'The  boys  are  digging  out  to  the 
street,  throwing  the  large  light  blocks  of 
snow  right  and  left,  while  one  of  the  sisters, 
with  a  tenderness  that  does  honor  to  her  sex, 
is  feeding  the  birds  whose  breakfast  else¬ 
where  is  fatally  beyond  scratching  distance. 
Our  readers  who  have  been  in  the  country 
during  or  just  after  a  heavy  snow-stonu, 
will  appreciate  the  fidelity  and  power  with 
which  Sir.  Homer  has  represented  the  scene. 

SCENES  ON  THE  LOIRE. 

The  four  drawings  reproduced  on  page 
36  —  Orleans,  The  Canal  of  the  Loire  and 
Cher,  The  Chateau  d’Amboise,  and  Tours  — 
were  executed  by  Turner  for  the  “  Rivers  of 
France,”  during  tours  which  the  painter 
made  through  his  favorite  scenery  with  Mr. 
Leitch  Ritchie.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  de.votcd 
some  of  his  most  subtle  criticism  to  this 
series.  In  the  “  Orleans  ”  (date  aliout  1832) 
the  critic  notices  the  delicacy  of  the  middle 
tint,  as  contrasted  with  Canaletto’s  bl.ick 
unmitigated  shadows,  against  which  neither 
figures  nor  anything  else  can  tell  as  points  of 
8h:’.de.  Of  the  intensely  beautiful  “  Chateau 
d’Amboise,”  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  “  The  boat  in 
the  centre,  with  its  reflections,  needs  no  com¬ 
ment.  Note  the  glancing  lights  under  the 
bridge.  'This  is  a  very  glorious  and  perfect 
instance.”  Lowland  France,  before  Turn¬ 
er’s  time,  was  despised  and  neglected  by  the 
landscape  artist ;  Turner  always  loved  its 
grand  processional  lines  of  poplars ;  he  was 
the  first  to  take  cognizance  of  “  the  unimag¬ 
inable  beauty  and  finish  of  the  tree-forms  ” 
in  France,  and  he  still  remains  the  only,  but 
in  himselftheall-snfticient,  painter  ofFivnch 
landscape. 

!  VIEW  OF  THE  RRIDGE  ACROS.S  THE  MISSIS- 
'  SIPPI  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

1  Last  year  a  pamphlet  was  published  by 
I  order  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Court,  which 
set  forth  an  imposing  array  of  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  why  St.  Louis  must  be  tlie  future  great 
I  city  of  the  world.  Modest  mention  was 
{  made  of  the  vast  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
I  manufacturing  resources  of  Missouri,  and  of 
the  various  characteristic  features  of  the 
!  city  itself,  which  is  to  be  the  globe’s  metrop¬ 
olis.  Among  these  is  the  bridge  now  build¬ 
ing  across  the  Mississippi  River,  which  will 
probably  be  completed  before  the  close  of 
this  year,  and  which  is  intended,  in  addition 
to  its  other  manifold  uses,  to  accommodate 
the  thirteen  railroaus  that  are  shortly  to  con¬ 
verge  at  St.  Louis  from  the  East,  and  the 
eleven  from  the  AVest.  This  monster 
bridge  is  constructed  according  to  the  plans, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  James 
£.  Eads ;  it  will  cost  nearly  five  million  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the  great 
engineering  triumphs  of  this  centuiy.  On 
pages  44  and  45  is  a  two-page  picture  rep¬ 
resenting  this  bridge  and  a  part  of  St.  Louis, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Shot  Tower. 


I  Karl  Maria  von  AVf.bf.r  is  thelieroof  anew 

1  drninn,  in  five  acts,  written  by  Herr  Hui;o  Busso. 
j  It  was  only  recently  that  the  author  of  iMr 
Freigehiitz  was  made  the  subject  of  a  novel,  and 
I  now  the  same  fate,  to  which  great  musical  com- 
I  posers  seem  to  be  destined,  has  befallen  him. 
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HE  Seeu  from  the  Unseen 
Is  bounded  by  a  breath,  — 

So  very  Imnt  the  line 
AVe  scarce  know  which  is  th'atli. 

AA’e  scarce  know  when  to  laugh, 

And  never  when  to  \reei> ; 

AA7e  smile  when  babes  ore  liorn  — 

AVe  mom-n  when  ohl  men  sleep. 

Blithe  rings  the  natal  chime. 

And  sadly  sobs  the  knell,  — 

'The  priest  who  prays  below 
Is  wiser  than  the  bell. 

Last  night  while  Dian  slept. 

Strange  wonders  filled  the  sky ; 

An  infant  softly  crept, 

A  pale  ghost  shuddered  by. 

Twelve  round  and  ripened  moons 
Dropped  from  their  withered  stem. 

And  twelve  fair  blossoms  came. 

To  ripe  and  fall  like  them. 

Tlie  clouds  like  pale-faced  nuns 
Hung  weeping  o’er  a  bier ; 

The  gray  and  howled  hours 
AA’ere  bearing  out  the  year. 

Fair  speed  the  funeral  train  I 
Old  Year,  Old  Year,  adieu  : 

There ’s  cypress  for  your  bier. 

Here  roses  for  the  New ! 

Le^ladness  crown  the  cup, 

AA^  drink  a  courtly  toast,  — 

Health  to  the  living  heir. 

Peace  to  the  graybeard’s  ghost. 

C.  11.  AVritu. 


Another  Propuecv  fulfilled.  —  Tlio 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  at  Metz  the 
other  day  happened  to  visit  the  late  quarters 
of  a  French  divisional  general.  The  general 
had  left  his  little  library  behind,  and  it  includ¬ 
ed  Colonel  Chesney’s  “  AVatcrloo  Lectures,” 
in  the  original  tongue.  The  volume  opened 
as  if  of  its  own  accord,  at  a  much-thumbed 
lage,  I  he  contents  of  which  are  not  only  deep- 
y  significant,  but,  as  the  correspondent  re¬ 
marks,  “hardly  short  of  prophetic.”  The 
passage  runs  as  follows  :  “  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  feverish  visions  which  lured  that 
great  genius  (Najioleon)  to  his  ruin  have  in¬ 
fected  mure  or  less  the  whole  nation  that 
raised  him  to  power.  'Tlie  belief  that  but 
for  a  series  of  unlucky  accidents,  but  for 
treachery,  but  for  some  hostile  eleiuent, 
Frenclinien  under  Napoleon  could  never 
have  failed,  has  become  almost  a  religious 
faith  with  decades  of  millions,  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  of  this  false  view  of  his¬ 
tory  is  the  false  iwlicy  which  alarms  and  ir¬ 
ritates  the  neighboring  peoples.  This  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  military  invincibility  has  been 
impressed  by  the  French  to  some  extent  on 
others,  so  that  among  ourselves  it  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  next 
collision  between  France  and  Germany  the 
armies  of  the  latter  will  succumb.  I'hose 
who  study  the  history  of  modem  wars  more 
carefully,  who  discern  how  large  a  part  of 
the  French  victories  there  recoded  were  due 
to  the  ])ersonal  genius  of  one  man,  and  ob¬ 
serve  how  soon,  when  once  made  careless  by 
success,  that  one  in  his  turn  met  with  ruin¬ 
ous  defeat,  will  not  so  easily  admit  this 
assumption ;  least  of  all  will  it  be  accepted 
among  that  great  nation  whose  annals  can 
match  Jena  with  Rosbach,  Dresden  with 
Lcipsic,  A^almy  with  AA'^aterloo,  and  who,  if 
not  so  boastful,  am  scarcely  less  confident 
than  tlieir  rivals.  AA'hen  Prussia  ne.xt  arms 
against  France,  she  may  surely  with  as  fair 
reason  hope  to  revive  tlie  glories  of  Frederick 
as  her  rival  those  of  Napoleon.  Should  such 
a  struggle,  forced  on  by  French  arrogance, 
turn  to  the  min  of  France,  or  of  her  chosen 
dynasty,  that  ruin  will  be  the  direct  result 
of  the  false  teachings,  which  begin  with 
perverting  history  and  cud  in  the  assertion 
of  geographical  claims  impossible  to  admit, 
and  pretensions  which  threaten  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  her  neighbor.” 


The  seven  lady  students  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  are  likely  to  pmvc  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Senatus  Academicus,  the  ex¬ 
tra  academical  school,  and  the  managers  of 
the  Royal  Infirmarv  combined.  They  have 
already  succeeded  in  putting  these  bodies  in 
an  anomalous  position.  Having  extorted 
from  them  the  right  to  study  medicine,  to 
matriculate  as  cives  of  the  University,  and 
to  enroll  themselves  as  medical  students,  they 
complain  that  the  wards  of  the  Infirmary, 
to  which  they  are  entitled  to  Ins  admitted, 
are  shut  agidnst  them.  The  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  for  ekcluding  them  are  the  incon- 


I  vcnience  (or  worse)  to  which  the  clinical 
;  lecturer  would  be  exposed,  when  treating 
1  certain  subjects  befori'^  a  mixed  audience  of 
i  young  men  and  women.  The  male  students 
themselves  seem  impressed  with  this  argu¬ 
ment,  as  five  hundred  of  them  have  petitioned 
the  managers  of  the  Infirmaryto  persevere  in 
;  their  order  of  exclusion.  Had  they  foreseen 
I  the  possibility  of  ivalking  the  wards  in  com- 
i  ])any  with  young  ladies  (the  petitioners  urge) 

I  they  would  have  chosen  some  other  school 
'  of  study  than  Edinburgh.  Nothing  daunted, 

I  the  seven  ladies  return  to  the  charge,  and 
through  their  .spoke iwoiuan.  Miss  Sophia 
i  Jex  Blake,  they  contend  that  the  Meaical 
School  of  Edinburgh  is  not  justified,  after 
admitting  them  to  the  classes,  and  receiving 
their  fees  with  a  view  to  graduation,  in  de¬ 
nying  them  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
other  medical  students  who  are  different 
from  them  only  in  sex.  As  to  the  plea  of 
“  delicacy  ”  set  up  by  the  male  petitioners 
j  the  seven  ladies  are  quite  clear  on  that  score. 
“  A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  in  the 
infirmaiy  being  women,  and  women  being 
present  in  all  the  wards  as  nurses,  there 
can  be  nothing  exceptional  in  our  presence 
there  as  students.  In  our  opinion  no  objec¬ 
tion  can  be  raised  to  our  attending  clinical 
teaching  even  in  the  male  wards  which  docs 
I  not  apply  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the 
I  present  instruction  of  male  students  in  the 
j  female  wards.”  They  conclude  by  pleading 
that  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  and  do¬ 
nors  to  the  Infirmary,  among  whom  there 
are  as  many  women  as  men,  will  not  surely 
restrict  its  educational  advantages  to  stiu 
dents  of  one  sex. 


Engineering  Difficulties.  —  Natu¬ 
ral  jiheiioniena,  says  the  London  journal.  Na¬ 
ture,  must  be  regarded  by  the  engineer  in 
the  tropics.  Here*  the  Inning  worm  will 
teach  him  salutary  caution.  In  the  East  we 
have  seen  a  railway  train  stopped  on  an  in¬ 
cline  by  locusts.  ITie  locusts  have  a  fancy 
for  sitting  on  the  rails,  and  when  the  engine- 
wheel  touches  them  they  are  crushed,  leav¬ 
ing  the  rail  so  oily  that  the  wheel  slips.  On 
one  line,  in  the  locust  season,  sand-boxes 
aril  used  with  the  locomotive.  Oysters  are, 
however,  a  newly  recorded  enemy  to  the 
engineer.  Sonic  gourmand  suggested  the 
harbor  of  Tuticorin  as  a  suit.able  place  for 
oyster-beds,  and  the  Madras  government, 
doubtless  appreciative  of  the  value  of  oysters 
either  for  eating  or  for  pearls,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  remonstrance.  Time  has,  however, 
justified  the  remonstrants,  for,  though  the 
projectors  have  got  an  abundant  supply  of 
oysters,  the  harbor  of  Tuticorin  is  now  said 
to  be  in  danger  of  total  destruction  by  the 
growth  of  the  oyster-beds,  and  the  attention 
of  the  Government  is  seriously  directed  to 
cross  the  love  of  oysters.  The  Madras 
coast  is  so  ill-provideil  that  harbors  are  mori^ 
valuable  than  oysters,  and  a  campaign  will 
be  directed  against  the  latter,  although  the 
revenue  authorities  hanker  after  the  taxes 
on  the  pearl  fishery. 


In  a  late  sortie  before  Paris  General 
Ducrot  brought  into  action  an  armor-plated 
locomotive,  furnished  with  two  powerful 
initrailleurs,  also  protected  by  armor,  and 
originally  intended  for  the  railway  bridge  at 
Point  du  Jour,  whence  it  was  to  tlirow  bul¬ 
lets  on  to  the  heights  of  Meudon.  ITiis 
novel  machine,  which  weighs  altogether  only 
some  six  tons,  had  been  manufactured  at 
Gail’s,  the  well-known  mechanical  engineer 
of  Paris,  to  whose  establishment  the  city  is 
much  indebted  for  the  extraordinarj'  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  supply  it  with  can¬ 
non  and  Ollier  means  of  detence. 


NEAVS  OF  THE  AA'EEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Hon.  ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK,  of  Ohio,  was 
nominated  Minister  to  England,  Dec.  21,  and 
unanimously  confirmed  next  day. 

The  250th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  was  celebrated  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Dec  21, 
with  unusually  impressive  ceremonies.  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  delivered  the  Oration,  and 
many  distinguished  persons  participated  iu  the 
exercises. 

Dec.  21  Senator  Sumner  made  a  personal  expla¬ 
nation  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  denying  certain  statements  attributed  to  him 
reflecting  on  President  Grant.  The  same  day  the 
re.«olutions  of  Senator  Morton  authorizing  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  eon- 
dition  of  San  Domii  go,  were  discussed  with  great 
bitterness  and  indulgence  in  remarks  wholly  un¬ 
becoming  gentlemen  and  Senators.  After  a  night 
session,  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  vote  of  31  to  9. 

Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N  U.,  which  claims 
many  illustrious  names  among  its  graduates,  was 
burned  Dec.  18. 

The  last  week  has  been  crowded  with  accidents; 
some  of  them  exceptionally  horrible.  The  steam¬ 
boat  Nick  Wa'b  on  the  trip  from  St.  Louis  W 


January  14, 1871.] 


i:\ERY  SATURDAY. 


Vit^ksburf;,  struck  a  snafr,  on  Sunday  night,  Dec 
18,  and  was  totally  wrecked.  She  had  125  deck 
and  fifteen  cabin  passengers.  Nine  of  the  cabin 


Si’AiN.  —  Despatches  were  received  at  Madrid,  i 
Dec.  26,  from  King  Amadeus  announc  ng  that  he  \ 
had  staried  on  his  journey  to  Spain.  Great  prep-  I 


and  fifteen  cabin  passengers.  Nine  of  the  cabin  had  staried  on  his  journey  to  Spain.  Ureat  prep- 
passengers  were  lost,  and  thirty  deck  passengers.  —  arations  are  in  progress  for  his  reception.  Much 
Rev.  Collis  Stone  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  trouble  is  anticipated  from  the  agents  of  the  oppo- 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  killed  at  Hartford,  Dec.  23,  by  sition  p^y  on  the  advent  of  the  young  king  in 
a  railway  engine.  —  The  steamship  Aries  went  his  capital.  Dark  rumors  are  current  having 


ashore  near  Hereford  Bar  on  the  23d,  and  several 
lives  were  lost.  — The  Spottswood  Hotel  at  Rich- 


reference  to  meetings  and  conclaves  having  been 
frequently  held  of  late  in  the  city.  These  are 


mond,  Va.,  was  burned  down  Dec.  26,  and  eight  saia  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  opposition  party,  | 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  and  it  is  much  feared  that  danger  awaits  the  King 

Obituaky-  —  Mrs.  A.  K.  P.  Welch,  of  Cam-  on  his  arrival,  if,  indeed,  events  of  a  serious 
bridge,  was  found  dead  in  her  bathroom  Friday  nature  do  not  transpire. 

morning,  Dec.  23.  Senor  Rivero,  president  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 

Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  distinguished  as  a  Presby-  has  tendered  his  resignation^  to  that  body.  He  is 
terian  Divine  and  as  the  author  of  numerous  vol-  supposed  to  have  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 


morning,  Dec.  23.  Senor  Rivero,  president  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 

Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  distinguished  as  a  Presby-  has  tendered  his  resignation^  to  that  body.  He  is 

terian  Divine  and  as  the  author  of  numerous  vol-  supposed  to  have  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 

umes,  including  Notes  on  many  of  the  books  of  result  of  the  late  provincial  elections  being  ad- 

the  Bible,  died  suddenly  at  Philadelphia,  Dec  24.  verse  to  his  views  and  the  interests  of  his  party. 

Klbridge  J  Cutler,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan-  Senor  Sagosta  has  been  nominated  as  bis  suc- 

guages  at  Harvard  College,  died  Dec.  27.  cessor. 

Italy.  —  It  is  reported  from  Florence,  Dec.  23, 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  192  yeas  to  18  nays,  the  bill  providing  for 


[Kntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Fields  flscooD,  &  Co.,  in  tlie  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 


THE  MAEQHIS  HE  A^ILLEMEE. 

By  flEORflE  SAND. 

[Translated  ft-om  the  French  for  Every  Saturday,  by  Ralph  Keeler.] 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


XIIL  (Gmlinuetl.) 


^pHE  Duke  returned  before  sunrise.  lie 
X  had  not  found  tlie  physician ;  he  had  to 


The  War. — Another  ineffectual  sortie  from  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Florence  to  Rome  "0  and  look  for  him  at  Evaux.  Before  start- 


Paris  was  made  Dec.  20  and  21.  Successful  feints  .  _  ......v.-..  ....  ......  .......... 

wem  executed  South  and  VVest,  but  the  real  at-  of  the  T^e  dawn  was  .streaking  the  horizon  with  its 

tack  m  the  Northeast  was  a  failure.  King  William  lor  their  patriotism  during  the  siege  ot  the  cuy,  ..  .  ,.  i u  i,  -  1  i 

telegraphed  from  Versailles  to  Queen  Augmta:  was  adopted.  hrst  lines  ol  wlute  when  he  noiselessly 

“The  French  made  a  sortie  in  the  direction  of  A  decree  confirming  the  Roman  plebiscite  has  regained  the  apartment  of  the  -larquis. 
Staines  and  Bourget,  prompted  by  the  mistaken  been  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  with  a  proposal  The  latter  was  then  sleeping  so  soundly 
idea  that  a  French  array  of  relief  was  approach-  for  its  ratification.  The  matter  caused  a  con-  Up  ijj  Lgnj.  ascendimr  foot- 


witlua  six  months.  A  rewlution  expressing  the  |  thither,  he  wanted  to  see  his  brother. 


The  dawn  was  streaking  the  horizon  with  its 
first  lines  of  wliite  when  he  noiselessly 


idea  that  a  French  army  of  relief  was  approach*  for  its  ratification.  I  he  matter  caused  a  con- 
ing  Many  E'rench  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  siderable  amount  of  earnest  and  important  debate, 
assault  on  the  Saxon  position.  The  sortie  was  aod  it  was  finally  agreed  to  pronounce  and  publish 


easily  repulsed.’’ 

An  indecisive  engagement  took  place  Dec.  23 
near  Amiens,  between  the  armies  of  Faidherbe  and 
Manteuflfel.  Both  claim  the  victory,  but  the  Ger¬ 
mans  appear  to  have  taken  several  towns  and  cap¬ 
tured  a  thousand  prisoners. 

The  Germans  stormed  and  seized  Nuits  Dec.  18. 
The  occnpntion  of  Nnits  caused  a  panic  at  Lyons. 
The  “Red”  Republicans  gathered  in  large  num- 


tbe  ratification  of  the  decree  as  requested. 

Gexekal.  —  It  is  stated  that  M.  Gambetta  has 
announced  to  the  Pope  his  desire  that  France  shall 
terminate  the  Concordat,  in  order  to  effect  the 
entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France. 

Advices  from  China  report  Mr.  Seward  at  Tien- 


that  he  did  not  hear  the  ascending  foot¬ 
steps,  and  Caroline  could  go  out  to  meet 
the  Duke  upon  the  stairway,  so  that  he 
should  utter  no  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
sistht  of  her.  Ilis  surprise  was  indeed  great 
when  he  saw  her  coming  down  toward  him 
with  her  finger  to  her  lips.  He  understood 


tsin,  UcL  27,  and  that  ouring  his  stay  sixteen  of  nothing  of  what  had  passed.  He  thought 


the  participants  in  the  massacre  were  executed,  that  the  Marquis  had  concealed  the  truth 
The  special  Chinese  KmbaMy  (the  late  Mr.  Bur-  fi-om  him,  that  she  was  awar6  of  his  love,  his 

'‘“Sdent‘‘si4erof  Ha/th  in  a  proclamation  sorrow,  and  that  she  had  come  to  console  him. 
dated  the  30th  ult.,  announces  that  the  rebellion  “  -Ah  !  my  dear  tnend,  taking  her  hands, 
is  virtually  at  an  end,  and  accords  a  general  “  be  at  ease ;  he  has  confided  all  to  me. 


hers  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  clamored  for  liugame’s)  had  returned  to  Pekin, 
vengeance.  General  Armiud,  commander  of  the  President  Saget,  of  Hayti,  in  a  proclamation 
National  Guard,  refused  them  admission  to  the  dated  the  30th  ult.,  announces  that  the  rebellion 
hall.  He  was  assailed,  his  sword  broken,  and  in  is  virtually  at  an  end,  and  accords  a  general 

self-defence  he  di.scharged  his  revolver  at  his  as-  amnesty  to  all  political  ofi'enders  at  home  and 

sailant.  The  mob  then  rushed  upon  and  over-  abroad. 

powered  him,  and  after  a  mock  trial  he  was  con-  Gn  Christmas  afternoon  the  working  parties  in 


demned  to  death,  and  shot  a  few  minutes  after  the  opposite  sections  of  Mont  Ceuis  tunnel  ex¬ 


receiving  bis  sentence.  The  troops  remained  pas¬ 
sive  during  the  disorder. 


changed  greetings  through  a  narrow  wall  of  rock. 
Antwerp  is  reported  so  overstocked  with  ira- 


A  despatch  from  Bordeaux,  dated  Dec.  27,  states  portations  that  the  authorities  give  notice  of  their 
that  the  Germans  at  Orleans  subjected  Bishop  inability  to  give  proper  shelter  to  goods.  The 


Dupanlonp  to  great  indignities. 


Little  is  known  of  the  actual  condition  of  Paris,  suttering  from  exposure. 


wharves  and  docks  are  crowded  with  merchandise 


It  is  stated  that  Gen.  Trochu  liberated  a  number 
of  German  oftlcers,  after  first  showing  them  the 
abundant  stores  of  the  garrison,  that  they  might 


The  Solar  Eclh'se.  —  London  despatches 
state  that  the  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Dec.  22, 
was  plainly  visible.  It  excited  mneh  interest  in 


disabuse  the  minds  of  the  besieging  generals  of  scienlifij  circles,  and  several  scientific  institutions 


the  false  idea  that  a  further  resistance  was  impos¬ 
sible. 

A  somewhat  serious  disturbance  recently  took 
place  at  Belleville,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 


which  had  made  every  preparation  for  viewing  it 


You  have  come,  you  are  »oo(l,  you  will  save 
him”;  and  he  carried  Caroline’s  hands  to 
his  lips  with  genuine  affection. 

“  But,”  said  she,  slightly  astonished, 
“knowing  him  to  be  so  ill,  why  did  you 
leave  him  to-night  ?  And  since  you  counted 
upon  my  care  for  him,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  it  was  needed  V  ” 

“  What,  then,  has  happened  ?  ”  asked  the 
Duke,  who  jierceived  that  they  did  not 
understand  each  other.  She  told  him  hriel- 
ly  what  had  occurred,  and  as,  absorbed  by 


effectively  describe  it  as  splendid.  As  seen  Irom  what  he  was  hearing,  he  conducted  her 


the  royal  observatory  it  was  magnificent. 

The  oDservations  were  successful  at  Cadiz,  good 


Gnstav  Flourens  and  others  are  suspected  of  having  photographs  of  the  corona  having  been  obtained 


instigated  and  aided  the  troops  in  mutiny. 


At  Syracuse,  Sicily,  the  observations  weie  imper- 


Germany.  —  King  William  recently  received  feet  in  consequence  of  unfavorable  weather;  but 
at  Versailles  the  address  from  the  Reichstag.  In  a  the  results  obtained  last  year  in  this  country  were 
speech  in  reply  thereto,  delivered  to  the  delagaiion  confirmed, 
of  that  body,  he  returned  his  thanks  for  the  sup¬ 
plies  voted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  _  _ ; 

has  secured  a  national  nnity,  and  signified  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  dignity  of  Emperor  tendered  by  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMEKCI AL.  1 

the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Princes,  the  free  towns,  _ 

and  the  German  nation.  December  81. 

The  congratulations  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Fuiancul. 

King  of  Prussia  on  his  acceptance  of  the  title  of  _ oonwls,  «!«  ;  D.  8.  6-20’i,  1882, 88'.  -,  do. 

Kmperor  of  Germany,  were  presented  to  His  87V  » i 

Majesty,  Dec.  23,  by  Secretary  Odo  Russell.  Nxw  Yoax.— Gold,  IlOX  ;  U.  8  6’s,  1881, 113'.  j  5-20’i, 

A  decree  has  been  issued  from  the  War  Office  1882, 107%  ;  do.  1867, 110.  . 

at  Berlin,  transferring  the  charge  of  guarding  the  ComuaouL. 

French  prisoners  to  battalions  on  garrison  duty  in  lw^ooi.  -  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  S.^d. )  red  wtn- 
Germany,  and  relieving  the  Landwebr,  who  are  Co  ter  wheat,  10s.  Td. 

be  sent  into  France  to  garrison  the  places  occupied  new  Took.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  ISJ.e. ;  red 
by  the  Germans.  winter  wheat,  S  1.43  @  1.46. 


Bismarck  has  formally  notified  the  representa-  Cmoaeo.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  1.06.*,' (No.  2). 


tives  of  the  North  German  Confederation  at  foreign 
courts  that  French  officers  are  breaking  their  pa¬ 
role  not  to  serve  in  the  army  during  the  present 
war,  with  the  evident  sanction  of  the  French 
Government,  and  that  consequently  peremptory 
measures  will  be  taken  to  stop  the  business. 

Great  Britain.  —  A  London  despatch  of  Dec. 
20  confirms  Che  report  that  .John  Bright  has 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Though  talked 


December 

FlHANOlAl. 

London.  —  Consols,  91%  ;  U.  8.  6-20’f,  1862,  88  V ;  do. 
1867,  07% 

Niw  Yoax.  -  Gold,  liOK  i  U  8.  6’i,1881, 113>,'  i  6  20’i, 
1862, 107%  -,  do.  1867,  llO^- 
COMUXmOlAL. 

LivxBPOOl..  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  SJ^d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  8d. 


of  as  likely  some  time  ago,  the  resignation  at  this  Nsw  Yoax.  — Cotton,  mkldliag  uplands,  15^c. ;  red  win- 
iunctnre  of  foreign  allairs  has  created  great  sur-  ter  wheat,  *1.44  c«  L48 

prise  and  speculation.  He  has  also  resigned  the  Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  *  1.04H  (No.  2). 
presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  December  *-i3. 

Intense  excitement  has  been  produced  in  Eng-  Financial. 

land  by  the  reported  seizure  of  six  English  vessels  _  ^  ^^^2,  »S%  ■,  io. 

in  the  Seme  by  the  Prussians,  who  first  plundered  1867  87 Jf. 

and  then  sunk  them.  The  act  seems  so  improba-  fbankfort.  —  U.’  8.  ^20’b,  1862,  9i%. 
ble  that  we  cannot  believe  the  report  without  con-  nsw  York.— Gold,  110,H  ;  U.  s.  6'b,  1881, 113  -,  &-20’i, 
firmation.  186A  107%  ;  do.  1867,  ll)9Ji. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the  Cohmucial. 

Eastern  Question  is  fixed  for  the  3d  of  .Tanuary.  livxbpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  S^d. ;  red  win- 
It  is  stated  that  the  French  Government  has  ter  wheat,  lOs.  8d. 

requested  the  English  Government  to  obtain  Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  ISJjo. ;  red 

egress  from  Paris  for  its  plenipotentiary  to  the  a"??*”  ^ 

approaching  Conference  in  London.  A  Bordeaux  CaiOAeo.—  8pring  wheat,  *  1 05  (No.  2> 

despatch  of  Dec.  27,  says:  “  M.  Jules  Favre  not  December ‘A4. 

having  yet  received  the  safe  conduct  promised  by  Financial. 

the  Prussian  government,  it  is  feared  that  he  will  London.  — Holiday,— no  business  in  stocks. 

not  be  able  to  arrive  at  London  in  time  to  be  Fbankfont.-U.  6.  5-20’s,  1862, 94’4. 

present  at  the  Conference  and  participate  in  the  Nsw  Yoax. — Gold,  lioj^  i  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  113;  5-20’t, 

proceedings.”  1862,  i07>i  ;  do.  1867, 109^4. 

Prince  Charles  of  Roumania  calls  the  attention  CowiixaciAi.. 


back  across  the  grass-plot  to  the  stairs  of 
the  Fo.x  turret.  Madame  d’Arglade,  who  was  | 
already  upon  her  feet  behind  the  casement 
of  her  w’indow,  saw  them  pass,  talking  in  a 
low  voice  with  an  air  of  mysterious  intimacy. 
They  stopped  before  the  door,  and  stood 
talking  awhile  longer.  The  Duke  gave 
Mile,  de  Saint-Genei.x  an  account  of  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  a  pbysieiaoi  to  see  his  broth¬ 
er,  and  Caroline  dissuaded  him  from  that 
design.  She  believed  that  the  directions 
she  had  read  would  be  sufiicient  and  that  it 
would  be  highly  imprudent  to  adopt  a  new 
treatment  when  they  were  aware  that  the 
first  one  had  been  attended  with  beneficial 
results.  The  Duke  readily  promised  her  to 
conform  to  this  advice  and,  consequentlv  to 
have  confidence  in  it.  Madame  d’Arglade 
saw  them  take  each  other  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  and  the  Duke,  retracing  his  steps, 
ascend  the  stairs  of  the  Griffin  turret. 

“  Veiy  well,  I  have  seen  enough,”  thought 
Leonie ;  “  and  1  have  n’t  to  run  about  in  the 
dew,  which  1  don’t  like  to  do  at  all ;  1  can  lie 
abed  the  whole  forenoon.”  And  in  getting 
herself  to  sleep  again ;  “  That  Caroline !  ” 
she  said  to  herself  “  I  see  plainly  that  she 
lied.  How  probable  it  is  that  the  Duke 
would  allow  her  to  go  free !  But  I  will 
keep  it,  this  fine  secret  of  hers,  and  if  ever 
1  have  need  of  her,  she  will  of  course  have 
to  do  as  I  wish.” 

Caroline  retired  quickly,  that  she  might 
get  quickly  to  sleep,  so  as  to  return  to  the 
service  of  fier  patient. 

At  eight  o’clock  she  was  up  and  looked 
tlirough  her  window.  The  Duke  was  at 
that  of  his  brother.  He  made  her  a  sign 
that  he  would  go  through  the  halls  and  meet 
her  in  the  library.  She  went  thither  imme¬ 
diately  from  her  side  of  the  house,  and  there 
she  learned  that  the  Marquis  was  remark¬ 
ably  well.  He  had  just  awakened,  and  he 
bad  said,  “  Heavens,  what  a  miracle ! 


The  Duke  himself  was  frightened  by  the 
frightened  look  of  Caroline.  “  Come,  in 
whom  are  you  disappointed  ?  ”  he  said,  re¬ 
suming  the  mask  of  his  tranquil  smile. 

“  What  is  that  you  have  got  into  your  head 
now '!  Do  you  not  see  that  I  worship  iny 
brother,  that  I  am  in  great  tear  of  losing 
him,  and  that,  because  of  the  assistance  yon 
were  to  him  last  night.  I  speak  to  you  as  if 
you  were  my  sister  V  I  am  very  much  em¬ 
barrassed  ;  I  lose  my  senses,  do  you  see '! 
Urbain  is  killing  himself  with  work.  My 
infiiience  over  him  is  not  sufficient ;  he  does 
not  want  me  to  inform  our  mother  of  the 
return  of  his  old  disorder.  Informing  her 
would  be  indeed  to  agitate  her  dangerously ; 
infirm  as  she  is,  she  would  be  always  with 
him  to  watch.  At  the  end  of  two  nights 
she  would  succumb  to  her  exertions.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  us  two,  therefore,  to  save  my 
brother  without  seeming  to  do  so,  without 
taking  the  lackeys  and  ehainliermaids  into 
our  confidence.  'Fhat  sort  of  people  will 
always  talk.  Come,  are  you  a  woman  of 
heart  and  head  as  I  have  persuaded  myself 
that  you  axe  V  Will  you,  can  you,  dare  you, 
seriously,  aid  me  to  nurse  him  in  secret, 
and  watch  alternately  with  me  for  several 
evenings,  several  nights  if  necessary,  never 
leaving  him  alone  an  hour,  so  that  even  for 
an  hour  he  cannot  betake  himself  again  to 
his  accursed  old  books.  He  needs  nothing, 

I  feel  sure,  but  absolute  repose  of  mind,  suf¬ 
ficient  sleep,  a  little  walkinsr,  and  that  he 
shoultl  try'  to  eat.  To  bring  these  things 
about,  it  requires  the  despotic  authority  — 
yes,  the  des[>otic  authority  of  some  one  who 
is  not  afraid  to  go  counter  to  his  will  —  of 
some  devoted  heart  not  easily  moved  or 
harshly  immovable,  or  nnsea-'onably  dis¬ 
trustful,  —  seiine  one  who  will  bear  with  his 
whims  if  he  should  have  any,  and  with  the 
impulsive  excesses  of  his  gratitude  if  such 
should  escape  him,  —  a  serious  friend,  in  a 
word,  who  shall  have  such  delicate,  intelli¬ 
gent  charity  for  him  as  will  make  liim  accept 
and  fierhaps  love  his  yoke.  Well,  now, 
Caroline,  you  are  the  only  one  here  who  can 
be  that  person.  My  brother  has  great  es¬ 
teem,  profound  respect,  and,  1  believe,  even 
a  sincere  friendship  for  yon.  Try  to  govern 
him  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a  month  pi-rhaps, 
for  if  he  could  get  iij)  to-day  he  would  be 
here  this  evening  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
his  books  and  taking  notes:  if  he  sleeps 
again  to-night  he  will  believe  himself  through 
with  the  whole  thing,  and  will  not  go  to  bed 
at  all  the  next  night.  You  see  what  task 
we  ought  to  impose  upon  ourselves.  As  for 
my  part,  I  am  resolved  upon  it.  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  it,  but  by  myself  alone  I  can  do 
nothing.  I  shall  weary  him,  he  will  allow 
no  one  but  me  to  see  him,  and  his  impatience 
will  neutralize  the  effw  t  of  my  rare.  With 
you,  —  a  woman,  a  voluntary  guardian,  gen¬ 
erous,  firm  and  tender,  patient  and  resolute, 
as  women  only  know  how  to  be,  —  1  will  an¬ 
swer  for  it  that  he  will  submit  without  ill- 
will,  and  later,  when  all  the  paroxysms  of 
his  disorder  are  passed,  he  will  bless  yon 
for  having  thwarted  him.” 

This  insidious  explanation  of  the  ease 
entirely  dissipated  the  vague  and  sudden 
suspicion  of  Caroline.  “  Yes,  yes,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  with  decision.  “  I  will  be  that  guar¬ 
dian.  Count  upon  me;  I  thank  you  for 
having  cho.sen  me,  and  do  not  think  better 
of  me  on  that  account.  I  am  used  to  nurs¬ 
ing  ;  it  costs  me  neither  efiort  nor  fatigue. 
Your  brother  is  to  me,  as  to  you,  so  worthy 


This  is  my  first  sleep  after  a  whole  week  of  of  respect  and  so  superior  to  every  one  we 


of  the  Powers  to  the  fact  that  his  position  as  Lifniipool.  —  Buslnvss  suspended. 


this  suffering,  and  1  no  longer  feel  any  pain ; 
1  breathe  freely ;  it  seems  to  me  that  1  am 


settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  is  no  longer  ten-  Nxw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplandi,  I5>;e. ;  ^  cured.  It  is  to  her  that  I  owe  it  all !  ” _ 


The  statue  recently  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Smith  O’Brien,  the  Irish  patriot,  was  unveiled  in 
Dublin  Dec.  27,  in  the  presence  of  over  12,000 
persons.  No  disturbance  of  any  kind  occurred. 

It  is  reported  from  London,  Deo.  22,  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  telegraphed  to  Prince  Henry, 
Lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Holland  in  the  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg,  that  an  explanation  is  expected 
at  Versailles,  justifying  the  action  of  the  Luxem- 
bonrg  Government.  He  hopes  no  fnture  compli¬ 
cations  will  arise. 


winter  wheat,  *1.46. 
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Christmas  Holiday.  —  No  report. 
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Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  91 ;  U.  8.  6-20’t,  1862,  88  *4' ;  do. 
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The  Empress  Engenie  is  organizing  a  fund  for  LrvxarooL.  —  Cotton,  milling  uplands,  S%i. ;  red  win- 


the  l<  rench  prisoners.  She  is  negotiating  for  the 
use  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  a  heaeftt  per- 
formanoe< 
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“  and  it  is  the  truth,  my  dear  friend,”  add¬ 
ed  the  Duke;  “it  is  you  who  have  saved 
him,  and  who  will  preserve  him  for  us,  if 
you  have  pity  upon  us.” 

The  Duke  had  resolved  to  say  nothing ; 
he  had  sworn  it  to  his  brother ;  but,  although 
thinking  himself  very  discreet,  he  had  let 
the  truth  pscape  him  in  his  own  despite. 
That  truth  darted  through  the  mind  of  Car¬ 
oline  hke  a  flash  of  lightning.  “  What  is  it 
that  your  Grace  says  V  ”  cried  she.  “  Who 
am  I,  ami  how  am  1  here  to  have  gmeh  an 
influence  ?  ” 


know  that  it  is  a  happiness  and  honor  to 
serve  him.  Let  us,  therefore,  understand 
each  other,  so  that  we  can  share  thi.s  good 
task  without  arousing  suspicion  of  any  one 
around  us  here  as  to  his  real  state.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  you  install  yourself  in  his  room  to¬ 
night.” 

“  He  will  not  allow  that.” 

“  Well,  then,  his  breathing  can  be  hoanl 
from  here.  There  is  a  large  sofa  on  which 
one  can  sleep  quite  comfortably,  muffled  in 
a  cloak.  You  and  I  can  pass  tlie  night  here 
alternately,  till  a  change  is  brought  about.” 

“  Veiy-'well.” 

“  You  must  make  him  rise  early,  so  that 
he  will  get  the  hxbit  of  sleeping  at  night; 
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and  you  must  bring  him  ^to  breakfast  with 
us.” 

“If  you  will  make  him  promise  to  do 
these  things.” 

“  I  will  try.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  eat  oftener  than  once  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  We  will  make  him  walk  or 
siiuply  seat  himself  with  us  in  the  open  air 
till  noon.  That  is  the  hour  of  his  visit  and 
yours  to  the  Marchioness.  I  work  with  her 
"till  five  o’clock  ;  then  I  dress  —  ” 

“  That  will  not  take  you  an  hour.  Will 
you  not  come  and  pay  nim  a  short  visit  in 
the  library.  I  shall  be  there.” 

“  Yes,  ^  I  will ;  we  will  all  dine  together. 
We  will  keep  him  in  the  drawing-room  till 
ten  o’clock.  Then  you  will  follow  him.” 

“  All  this  is  perfect,  but  when  my  mother 
has  visitors  she  will  leave  us  at  liberty,  and 
you  can  then  easily  come  here  and  talk  with 
us  an  hour  or  two  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  to  talk,”  replied  Caroline.  “  I 
will  come  and  read  to  him  a  little,  for  you 
can  well  imagine  he  will  not  pass  all  this 
time  without  wishinsr  to  interest  himself  in 
soinethinsr,  and  I  will  read  to  him  in  a  way 
to  quiet  him  and  dispose  liim  to  sleep.  So, 
it  is  agreed.  Only,  to-day,  we  shall  be  very 
much  hindered  by  Madame  d’Arglade.” 

“  To-day  I  take  everything  upon  myself, 
and  Madame  d’Arglade  leaves  to-morrow 
at  daylight ;  then  my  brother  is  saved,  and 
you  are  an  angel !  ” 


XIV. 

Being  informed  bv  his  brother  of  all 
these  arrangements,  the  Marquis  submitted 
with  gratitude.  He  was  extremely  weak, 
and  recovering  apparently  from  a  dangerous 
crisis,  which  had  not  wholly  exhausted  him, 
but  had  broken  him  down  morally  almost  as 
much  as  a  long  illness  would  have  done. 
He  could  struggle  against  his  love  no  longer ; 
and  having  ceased  to  feel  the  dangerous 
storms  of  passion,  thanks  to  this  prostration, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  being 
tenderly  cared  for.  The  Duke  would  not 
permit  him  to  question  the  future.  “  You 
cannot  come  to  any  decision  in  vour  present 
state,”  Gaetan  would  say  to  his  brother. 
“  You  have  n’t  the  free  use  of  your  will : 
without  health  there  can  be  no  moral  clear¬ 
sightedness.  Let  us  cure  you,  and  then 
you  will  see  plainly  that,  with  your  health, 
you  have  also  regained  the  strength  necessary 
to  resist  your  love,  or  to  deal  with  the  scru¬ 
ples  it  causes.  In  the  mean  time  I  don’t 
see  what  you  can  have  on  your  conscience, 
for  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  suspects  nothing, 
and  after  all  is  only  doing  what  a  sister 
would  do  in  her  place.” 

This  compromise  quieted  all  the  invalid’s 
uneasiness.  He  arose  and  went  to  see  his 
mother  a  few  moments,  making  her  believe 
that  a  slight  indisposition  was  responsible 
for  the  change  in  his  countenance.  He 
asked  to  be  excused  from  retiuning  till  the 
next  day,  and  so,  for  twenty-four  hours,  that 
is,  until  after  the  departure  of  Madame 
d’Arglade,  he  could  give  himself  up  to  al¬ 
most  absolute  repose. 

Throughout  the  day  there  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  Duke  and  Caroline  an  air  of  mutual 
intelligence  and  an  exchange  of  glances 
which  hcd  for  their  subject  onTv  the  Marquis 
and  his  health  but  whicn  completely  deluded 
Leonie.  She  went  away  perfectly  sure  of 
her  facts,  but  without  saying  anj-thing  to 
the  Marchioness  which  could  lead  that  old 
lady  to  suppose  her  possessed  of  any  pene¬ 
tration  whatever. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  M.  de  Villemer 
was  much  better.  Every  symptom  of  aneu¬ 
rism  had  passed  away,  and  under  rational 
treatment,  he  even  regained  a  certain  glow 
of  health,  as  well  as  a  mental  serenity,  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  No  one 
for  ten  years  had  taken  care  of  him  with 
the  assiduity,  the  devotedness,  the  evenness 
of  temper,  the  unheard-of  charm  with  which 
Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  contrived  to  surround 
him :  we  might  even  say  he  had  never  met 
with  attentions  at  once  so  sensible  and  so 
tender,  for  his  mother,  aside  from  her  lack  of 
active  physical  strength,  had  shown  herself 
excitable  and  over-anxious  in  the  care  she 
had  lavished  on  him  when  his  life  had  before 
been  threatened.  She  had,  indeed  at  this 
time,  some  suspicion  of  a  relapse,  when  she 
saw  her  son  more  frequently  with  her,  and 
consequently  less  devoted  to  his  work ;  but 
when  this  idea  occurred  the  crisis  had 
already  passed :  the  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  Duke  and  Caroline  as  to  the  need 
of  tranquillity,  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
servants,  few  in  numbers  and  therefore  very 
busy,  and  the  serenity  of  the  Marquis  him¬ 
self,  all  tended  to  reassure  her ;  and  at  the 
close  of  a  fortnight  she  even  observed  that 
her  soli  was  regaining  an  air  of  youth  and 
health  which  she  could  but  rejoice; 


The  condition  of  the  Marquis  had  been 
carefully  concealed  from  Madame  d’Arglade. 
The  Duke  would  in  no  wise  give  up  the 
great  marriage  projected  for  his  brother. 
He  thought  Leonie  was  a  tbolish  chatter¬ 
box,  and  did  not  care  to  have  it  understood  | 
in  society  that  his  brother’s  health,  at  any 
moment,  might  give  serious  cause  for  alarm. 
The  Duke  had  thoroughlv  warned  Caroline 
on  this  point.  He  was  playing  with  her,  in 
the  interests  of  his  brother  as  he  understood 
them,  the  double  game  of  preparing  her  as 
far  as  possible,  and  little  by  little,  for  the 
exercise  of  an  unlimited  devotion ;  and  to 
this  end,  he  thought  best  to  remind  her,  now 
and  then,  that  the  future  well-being  of  the 
family  rested  entirely  on  the  famous  mar¬ 
riage.  Caroline,  then,  had  no  chance  to  foi^ 
get  this ;  and  relying  on  the  integrity  of  the 
two  brothers,  on  her  own  ideas  of  duty  and 
the  unselfishness  of  her  heart,  she  walked 
resolutely  toward  an  abyss  which  might 
have  engulfed  her.  And  thus  the  DiAe, 
naturally  kind,  and  animated  by  the  best 
intentions  toward  his  brother,  was  coolly 
working  out  the  misery  of  a  poor  girl  whose 
personid  merit  made  her  worthy  of  the  high- 
es^laces  of  happiness  and  consideration. 

Fortunately  for  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix,  al¬ 
though  the  conscience  of  the  Marquis  was 
somewhat  stupefied,  it  was  not  wholly  asleep. 
Besides,  his  passion  was  made  up  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  sincere  afiection.  He  insisted 
that  the  Duke  should  be  with  them  almost 
always,  and  in  his  abrupt  sincerity  he  came 
near  releasing  Caroline  from  her  attendance 
altogether,  promising  not  to  begin  work 
again  without  her  permission.  The  moment 
came  even  when  he  did  give  her  this  prom¬ 
ise  to  induce  her  to  cease  her  watch  in  the 
library ;  he  had  found  her  there  more  than 
once,  a  guardian,  gently  and  gayly“  savage,” 
over  the  books  and  portfolios,  placed,  she 
said,  under  interdict  till  further  orders ;  but 
the  Duke  counteracted  the  effect  of  this  “  im¬ 
prudence  ”  on  his  brother’s  part,  by  telling 
Caroline,  in  a  very  low  voice,  that  she  must 
not  trust  a  promise,  given  in  good  faith  to  be 
sure,  but  which  Urlwn  would  not  have  it  in 
his  power  to  keep.  “  You  don’t  know  how 
absent-minded  he  is,”  said  the  Duke ;  “  when 
an  idea  takes  hold  of  him  it  masters  him,  and 
makes  him  forget  all  his  promises.  I  have 
found  him  myself,  more  than  twenty  times, 
searching  over  these  book-shelves  while  my 
back  was  turned,  and  when  I  called  out, 

‘  Here,  here,  you  marander !  ’  he  seemed 
startled  out  of  a  revery  and  looked  at  me 
with  an  air  of  great  surprise.” 

So  Caroline  did  not  relax  her  watchful¬ 
ness.  The  library  was  much  farther  from 
her  room  than  from  that  of  the  Marquis ; 
but  yet  so  near  the  centre  of  the  house  that 
the  constant  presence  of  the  y'oung  lady 
reader  in  this  room  devoted  to  study  was 
not  likely  to  strike  the  servants  as  anything 
remarkable.  They  saw  her  there  often, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  the  Duke 
or  the  Marquis,  more  frequently  with  both, 
although  the  Duke  had  a  thousand  pretexts 
for  leaving  her  alone  with  his  brother ;  (but 
even  then  the  doors  always  open,  the  book 
often  in  Caroline’s  hands,  the  evident  inter¬ 
est  with  which  she  was  reading,  and  lastly, 
more  than  all  this,  the  real  tru^  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  —  truth,  which  has  more  power  than 
the  best-planned  deception, — removed  every 
pretext  and  even  every'  desire  for  malicious 
comment.) 

In  this  state  of  things  Caroline  was  real¬ 
ly  happy,  and  often  recurred  to  it  in  after 
years  as  the  most  delightful  phase  of  her 
life.  She  had  suffered  from  Urbain’s  cold¬ 
ness,  but  now  she  found  him  showing  an 
unhoped-for  kindness  and  a  disposition  to 
trust  her  again.  As  soon  as  all  fears  for  bis 
health  were  dispelled,  a  bond  was  established 
between  them,  which,  for  Caroline,  had 
not  a  single  doubt  or  apprehension.  The 
Marquis  enjoyed  her  reading  exceedingly, 
and  ^fore  long  he  even  consented  to  let  her 
help  him  with  his  work.  She  conducted  in¬ 
vestigations  for  him  and  took  notes,  which 
she  classified  in  the  very  spirit  he  desired, 
—  a  spirit  she  seemed  to  divine  wonderfully'. 
In  short,  she  rendered  his  studies  so  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  relieved  him  so  cleverly  from  the 
dry  and  disagreeable  portions,  that  he  could 
once  more  betake  himself  to  writing  without 
pain  or  fatigue. 

The  Marquis  certainly  needed  a  secretary 
far  more  than  his  mother  did ;  but  he  had 
never  been  able  to  endure  this  interposition 
between  himself  and  the  objects  of  his  re¬ 
searches.  He  saw  very  soon,  however,  that 
Caroline  never  led  him  off  into  ideas  for¬ 
eign  to  his  own,  but  kept  him  from  straying 
away  himself  into  useless  speculations  and 
reveries.  She  had  a  remarkable  clearness  of 
judgment,  joined  with  a  faculty  rarely  pos¬ 
sessed  by  women ;  namely,  that  of  order  in 
the  sequence  of  thoughti  She  could  remain 


absorbed  in  any  pursuit  a  long  while,  with¬ 
out  fatigue  or  faltering.  The  Marquis  made 
a  discovery,  —  one  that  was  destined  to  di¬ 
rect  his  future.  He  found  himself  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  superior  mind,  not  creative,  indeed, 
but  analytic  in  the  highest  degree,  — just  the 
organization  he  needed  to  give  balance  and 
scope  to  his  own  intellect 

Let  us  say,  once  for  all,  that  M.  de  Yille- 
mer  was  a  man  of  very'  sound  understand¬ 
ing  ;  but  be  had  not  found  as  yet,  and  was 
stul  awaiting,  the  crisis  of  its  development. 
Hence  the  uow  and  painful  progress  of  his 
work.  He  thought  and  wrote  rapidly ;  but 
his  conscientiousness,  as  a  jdiilosopher  and 
moralist,  was  always  putting  fresh  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  enthusiasm  as  an  historian. 
He  was  the  victim  of  his  own  scruples,  like 
certain  devotees,  sincere  but  mornid,  who 
always  imagine  they  have  failed  to  tell  their 
confessor  the  whole  truth.  He  wanted  to 
confess  to  the  human  race  the  truth  about 
social  science ;  and  did  not  sufficiently  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  science  of  truths  and  facts  is, 
largely,  a  relative  one,  determined  by  the 
age  in  which  one  lives.  He  could  not  de¬ 
cide  on  his  course.  He  strove  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  facts  long  buried  among  the 
arcana  of  the  past,  and  after  he  had,  with 
great  labor,  caught  a  few  traces  of  these,  be 
was  surprised  to  find  them  often  contradict¬ 
ory,  and  in  alarm  would  doubt  his  own  dis¬ 
cernment  or  his  own  impartiality,  would  sus¬ 
pend  judgment,  laying  aside  his  work,  and 
for  weeks  and  months  would  be  the  prey 
of  terrible  uncertainties  and  misgivings. 

Caroline,  without  knowing  his  book, 
which  was  still  only  half  written,  and  which 
he  concealed  with  a  morbid  timidity,  soon 
divined  the  cause  of  his  mental  uneasiness 
from  his  conversation,  and  especially  his  re¬ 
marks  while  she  was  reading  aloud.  She 
volunteered  a  few  off-hand  refiections  of  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity,  but  so  plainly  just  and 
right  as  to  be  unanswerable.  She  was  not 
perplexed  by  a  little  blot  on  a  grand  life  or 
a  tiny  glimmer  of  reason  in  an  age  of  de¬ 
lirium.  She  thought  the  past  must  be 
viewed  just  as  we  Took  at  paintings,  from 
the  distance  required  by  the  eye  of  each  in 
order  to  take  in  the  whole ;  and  that,  as  the 
great  masters  have  done  in  composing  their 
pictures,  we  must  learn  to  sacrifice  the 
petty  details,  which  sometimes  really  de¬ 
stroy  the  harmony  of  nature,  and  even  her 
logic.  She  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  notice  on  a  landscape,  at  every  step, 
strange  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
multitude  will  say,  “  How  could  a  painter 
render  that  ?  ”  and  the  painter  would  reply, 
“  By  not  rendering  it  at  all.” 

She  admitted  that  the  historian  is  fettered 
more  than  the  artist  to  accuracy  in  matters 
of  fact,  but  she  denied  tliat  there  could  be 
progress  on  any  different  principles  in  either 
case.  The  past  and  even  the  present  of  in¬ 
dividual  or  collective  life,  according  to  her, 
take  color  and  meaning  only  from  their  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  and  results. 

She  ventured  on  these  suggestions  cau¬ 
tiously  putting  them  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions  ;  without  being  positive,  and  as  if  will¬ 
ing  to  suppress  them  in  case  they  were  not 
approved ;  but  M.  de  Villemer  was  struck 
with  them,  because  he  felt  she  had  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  certaintv,  an  inward  fmtb,  and 
that  if  she  consented  to  keep  silence,  she 
would  still  remain  none  the  less  convinced. 
He  struggled  a  little,  nevertheless,  laying  be¬ 
fore  her  a  number  of  facts  which  had  delayed 
and  troubled  him.  She  passed  judgment 
on  them  in  one  word,  with  the  strong,  good 
sense  of  a  fresh  mind  and  a  pure  heart,  and 
he  soon  exclaimed  with  a  glance  at  the 
Duke,  “  She  finds  the  truth  Mcause  she  has 
it  within  her,  and  that  is  the  first  condition 
of  clear  insight.  Never  will  the  troubled 
conscience,  never  will  the  perverted  mind 
comprehend  history.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  she,  “  that  is  why  history 
should  not  be  too  much  made  up  from  me¬ 
moirs,  for  these  are  nearly  always  the  work 
of  prejudice  or  passions  of  the  moment.  It 
is  the  fashion  now  to  dig  these  out  with  great 
care,  bringing  forward  many  trifling  facts 
not  generally  known,  and  which  do  not  de¬ 
serve  to  be  known.” 

“  Yes,  you  are  right,”  replied  the  Marquis, 
“  If  the  historian,  instead  of  standing  firm 
in  his  belief  and  worship  of  lofty  things, 
lets  himself  be  misled  and  distracted  by  triv¬ 
ial  ones,  truth  loses  all  that  reality  usurps.” 

If  we  relate  these  bits  of  conversation, 
perhaps  a  little  out  of  the  usual  color  of  a  ro¬ 
mance,  it  is  because  they  are  necessary  to 
explain  the  seriousness  and  apparent  calm¬ 
ness  of  the  relations  that  were  growing  up 
between  the  scholar  and  the  humble  lady- 
reader  in  the  castle  of  Sdval,  in  spite  of  the 
pains  the  Duke  Was  taking  to  leave  them  as 
much  as  Mssible  to  the  tender  Influences  of 
yonth  ana  love;  Tba  Marquis  f«1t  that  be 


belonged  to  Caroline,  not  only  through  his 
enthusiasm,  his  dreams,  his  need  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  ideal  about  grace  and  beauty, 
but  through  his  reason,  his  judgment,  aiid 
through  his  present  certainty  that  he  had 
met  that  ideal.  Henceforth  Caroline  was 
safe ;  she  commanded  respect  by  the  weight 
of  her  character,  and  the  Marquis  stood  in 
no  further  fear  of  losing  control  of  his  own 
impulses. 

The  Duke  was  at  first  astonished  by  this 
unlooked-for  result  of  their  intimacy.  His 
brother  was  cured,  he  was  happy,  he  seemed 
to  have  conquered  love  bv  the  very  power 
of  love  itself;  but  the  Duke  was  intelligent 


and  he  understood.  He  was  even  seized 
liimself  with  a  serious  deference  for  Caro¬ 
line.  He  took  an  interest  in  her  reading, 
and  soon,  instead  of  falling  asleep  under  the 
first  few  pages,  he  wanted  to  read  in  his 
turn  and  give  them  lus  impressions.  He 
had  no  convictions,  but,  in  the  artist  spirit, 
allowed  himself  to  be  moved  siid  borne 
along  by  those  of  others.  He  had  read  but 
little  on  serious  subjects,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  but  he  had  admirably  retained  all 
kinds  of  dates  and  proper  names.  So  that 
he  had  in  his  fine  memory,  as  one  might  say, 
a  sort  of  network  with  large  meshes  to 
which  the  loose  lines  of  his  brother’s  studies 
could  be  tied.  That  is,  he  was  a  stranger 
to  nothing  except  the  logical  and  profound 
meanings  of  historical  events.  He  did  not 
lack  prejudices ;  but  excellence  of  style  had 
a  power  over  him  which  put  them  to  silence, 
and  before  an  eloquent  page,  whether  of  Bos- 
Buet  or  Rousseau  be  felt  the  same  enthusi¬ 
asm. 

Thus  he  also  found  himself  pleasantly  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  pursuits  of  the  Marquis  and 
the  society  of  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix.  What 
was  really  very  good  in  him  is  that,  Irom 
the  dav  he  first  became  aware  of  his  broth¬ 
er’s  afiection  for  Caroline,  she  ceased  to  be 
a  woman  in  his  eyes.  He  had  nevertheless 
felt  some  emotion,  for  several  days  in  her 
presence,  and  the  truth  had  come  upon  him 
unexpectedly  in  an  hour  of  feverish  spite. 
From  day  to  day  he  abjured  every  evil 
thought,  and,  touched  by  seeing  that  the 
Marquis,  after  a  terrible  attack  of  jealousy, 
had  restored  to  him  his  entire  confidence, 
he  knew  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  what  it 
was  to  feel  a  true  and  worthy  friendship  for 
a  pretty  woman. 

in  the  month  of  July  Caroline  wrote  to 
her  sister  thus :  — 

“  Be  easy  about  me,  dear  Camille,  it  is 
some  time  since  I  ceased  to  watch  the  invalid, 
for  the  invalid  has  never  before  been  so 
well ;  but  I  have  always  kept  up  the  j)rac- 
dee  of  rising  at  daybreak  in  the  summer 
season,  and  every  morning  I  have  several 
hours  I  can  devote  to  the  work  he  is  kindly 
permitting  me  to  share  with  him.  Just  now 
ne  is  himself  sleeping  a  good  sound  sleep, 
for  be  retires  at  ten  o’clock,  and  I  am  al¬ 
lowed,  here,  to  do  the  same,  and  I  often 
have  precious  intervals  of  freedom  even  in 
the  daydme.  Our  proximity  to  the  baths 
of  Evaux  and  the  road  to  Vichy  brings  us 
visitors  at  the  very  hours  when  in  Paris 
the  Marchioness  used  to  shut  herself  iqi ; 
she  says  this  disturbs  and  wearies  her,  and 
yet,  all  the  while,  she  is  delighted  I  The 
great  correspondence  suffers  under  it,  but 
even  the  correspondence  itself  has  dimin¬ 
ished,  since  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis 
was  projected.  This  scheme  so  absorbs 
Madame  de  Villemer,  that  she  cannot  help 
confiding  it  or  hinting  something  about  it  to 
all  her  old  friends ;  ^er  which  she  will  re¬ 
flect  seriously,  admitting  the  imprudence  of 
saying  much  about  it,  and  that  she  ought 
not  to  rely  on  the  discretion  of  so  many 
people  ;  and  then,  we  throw  into  the  fire  the 
letters  she  has  just  dictated.  This  it  is  that 
leads  her  to  say  so  often :  ‘  Bah !  let  us 
stop  writing,  I  would  rather  say  nothing  at 
all  than  not  to  mention  things  that  interest 
me.’ 

“  When  she  has  visitors  she  makes  a  sign 
that  I  may  go  and  join  the  Marquis,  for  she 
knows  now  that  I  am  taking  notes  for  him. 
Since  his  illness  is  over,  I  thought  there 
ought  to  be  no  mystery  made  about  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  thing,  and  she  is  quite  willing  to  have 
me  relieve  her  son  from  any  wearisome  por¬ 
tions  of  his  work.  She  is  very  curious  to 
know  what  this  book  so  carefully  concealed 
can  possibly  be ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of 
my  betraying  anything,  for  I  don’t  know  a 
single  word  in  it.  I  only  know  that  just 
now  we  are  deep  in  the  history  of  France, 
and  more  especially  in  the  age  of  Richelieu : 
but  what  I’hefid  not  mention  to  any  one  here 
'Ts,  "fKlit  I  anticipate  a  great  divergence  in 
opinion  between  the  son  and  the  mother  on 
&  host  of  gtave  matters. 

“  Dq  flot  blame  me  for  having  taken  on 
myself  a  double  task,  and  for  having  gained, 
as  ynii  put  it,  two  masters  in  the  place  of  onei 
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With  the  Marchioness  the  task  is  sacred, 
and  I  have  an  aiTectionate  pleasure  in  it; 
with  her  son  the  task  is  agreeable,  and 
I  put  into  it  that  kind  of  veneration  of 
which  I  have  often  told  you.  1  enjoy  the 
idea  of  having  contributed  to  his  recoveiy, 
of  having  managed  to  take  care  of  him  with¬ 
out  making  him  impatient,  of  having  gently 
persuaded  him  to  live  a  little  more  as  people 
ought  to  live  in  order  to  bo  well  1  have  even 
taken  advantage  of  his  passion  for  study  by 
telling  him  that  his  genius  will  leel  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  disease,  and  that  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  intellectual  clearness  of  fever.  You  have 
no  idea  how  good  he  has  been  to  me,  how 
patiently  he  has  taken  rebuke,  and  how  he 
has  even  let  himself  be  scolded  by  this 
young-  lady  sister  of  yours  ;  how  he  has 
thanked  me  for  my  interest  in  him,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  all  my  prescriptions.  It  has  gone 
so  tar  that  at  table,  even,  he  consults 
me  with  his  eyes  as  to  what  he  shall  eat, 
and  when  we  go  out  for  a  walk  he  has  no 
more  mind  of  his  own  than  a  child  as  to 
the  little  journey  which  the  Duke  and  I  in¬ 
sist  on  making  him  take.  He  has  a  charm¬ 
ing  disposition,  and  every  day  I  discover 
some  new  trait  in  his  character.  I  did  think 
he  was  a  little  whimsical  and  decidedly  ob¬ 
stinate  ;  but,  jXKjr  fellow  1  it  was  the  crisis 
that  was  threatening  his  life.  He  has,  on  the 
contrary,  a  gentleness  and  evenness  of  tem- 
j)er  which  is  beyond  everything;  and  the 
charm  of  familiar  intercourse  with  him  re¬ 
sembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  beauty  of 
the  waters  flowing  through  our  valley,  al¬ 
ways  limpid,  always  plentiful,  borne  along 
in  a  strong  and  even  current,  never  milled 
or  capricious.  And  to  follow  out  this  com- 
])arison,  I  might  say  that  his  mind  has  also 
tlowery  banks  and  oases  of  verdiue  where 
one  can  pause  and  dream  delightfully,  for  he 
is  full  of  pioetry ;  and  I  always  wonder  how 
be  has  ever  subjected  the  warmth  of  his  im¬ 
agination  to  the  rigid  demands  of  history. 

“  What  is  more,  he  pretends  that  all  this 
is  a  discoveiy  of  mine,  and  that  he  is  just 
lK!ginning  to  perceive  it  himself.  The  other 
day  we  were  looking  at  the  beautiful  pas¬ 
tures  full  of  sheep  and  goats  in  a  ravine  cross¬ 
ing  that  of  the  Char.  At  the  farther  end 
of  this  sharp  cut,  there  is  a  casing  of  mgged 
rocks,  and  some  of  their  notches  rise  so  far 
above  the  plateati  that,  in  comparison  with 
the  lower  level,  it  is  really  a  mountain ;  and 
these  beautiful  rocks  of  lilac-gray  form  a 
crest,  sufficiently  imposing  to  conceal  the 
flat  country  that  lies  behind,  so  you  cannot 
see  from  here  the  up[)er  part  of  the  plateau, 
and  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  some 
nook  of  Switzerland.  At  (cast,  this  is  what 
M.  de  Villemer  tells  me,  to  console  me  lor 
the  way  in  which  the  Marchioness  scouts 
my  admiration.  ‘  Don’t  worry  about  that,’ 
said  he,  ‘and  don’t  think  it  necessary  to 
have  seen  many  sublime  things  in  order  to 
have  the  conception  and  the  sensation  of 
sublimity.  There  is  grandeur  everywhere 
for  those  who  carry  this  faculty  within 
themselves ;  it  is  not  an  illusion  which  they 
cherish  either;  it  is  a  revelation  of  what 
really  exists  in  nature  in  a  manner  more  or 
less  pronounced.  For  dull  senses,  there 
must  be  coarse  signs  of  the  power  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  things.  'This  is  why  many 
people  who  go  to  Scotland,  looking  for  the 
pictures  described  by  Walter  Scott,  cannot 
find  them,  and  pretend  that  the  poet  has 
overpraised  his  country.  His  pictures  are 
there,  nevertheless.  I  am  very  sure,  and  if 
you  should  go  there,  you  would  find  them  at 
once.’ 

“  I  confessed  to  him  that  real  immensity 
tempted  me  greatly ;  that  1  often  saw,  in 
tlreams,  inaccessible  mountains  and  giddy 
abysses;  that,  before  an  engraving  repre¬ 
senting  tlie  furious  waterfalls  in  Sweden  or 
the  bergs  that  stray  from  Arctic  seas,  I  have 
lieen  carried  away  with  wild  imaginations 
of  independence,  and  that  there  is  no  tale 
of  distant  explorations  with  enough  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  danger  in  it  to  take  away  my  re¬ 
gret  at  not  having  shared  them. 

“  ‘  And  yet,’  said  he,  ‘  before  a  charming 
little  landscape  like  this  you  seemed  happy 
and  really  satisfied  a  moment  ago.  Do  you 
then  reafly  feel  more  in  need  of  emotions 
and  surprises  than  of  tenderness  and  safety  ? 
See  how  beautiful  it  is,  this  stillness  1  How 
this  hour  of  reflected  lights,  barred  across 
with  lengthening  shadows,  this  water,  in 
spray  which  seems  caressing  the  sides  of 
the  rock,  this  motionless  leafage  looking 
as  if  it  were  silently  drinking  in  the  gold  of 
the  last  sunbeams,  how  truly  indeed  is  all 
this  serene  and  thoughtful  solemnity  the  ex- 
rcssion  of  the  beautiful  and  good  in  nature  I 
never  used  to  know  all  this  myself.  It  has 
hot  impressed  ,me  strongly  until  lately, 
1  have  always  been  living  in  the  midst  of 
dust  and  death,  or  among  abstractions.  1 
'lied,  indeed;  to  dream  over  the  pictured  ot 


history,  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  past.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  the  fleet  of  Cleopatra 
sailing  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon ;  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  I  have  thought  1  heard 
the  warlike  trumpets  of  Roncesvalles ;  but 
it  was  the  dominion  of  a  dream,  and  the 
reality  did  not  speak  to  me.  But  when  I 
saw  you  gazing  at  the  horizon  without  say¬ 
ing  a  woid,  with  an  air  of  content  that  was 
like  nothing  else  in  the  world,  I  asked  my¬ 
self  what  could  be  the  secret  of  your  joy ; 
and,  if  I  must  tell  you  all,  your  selfish  pa¬ 
tient  was  a  little  jealous  of  everything  that 
charmed  you.  He  set  himself  perturbedly 
to  work  at  gazing  too,  when  he  settled  the 
point  at  once ;  for  he  telt  that  he  loved  what 
you  loved.’ 

“  You  understand  perfectly,  my  dear  lit¬ 
tle  sister,  that  in  talking  to  me  thus  the 
Marquis  told  an  audacious  falsehood,  tor 
one  can  but  see  from  all  his  remarks  and  his 
manner  of  making  them  that  he  has  the  true 
artist  enthusiasm  for  nature,  as  well  as  for 
all  else  that  is  lovely ;  but  be  is  so  grateful 
to  me,  and  so  full  of  honest  kindliness,  that 
he  misrepresents  things  in  perfect  good  faith, 
and  imagines  himself  indebted  to  me  for 
something  new  in  his  intellectual  life.” 
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IDO  not  think  that  we  ever  knew  his  real  name. 

Our  ignorance  of  it  certainly  never  gave  ns 
any  social  inconvenience,  for  at  .‘^andy  Bar  in 
18.i4  most  men  were  christened  anew.  Some¬ 
times  tlicsc  appellatives  were  derived  from  .«ome 
distinctiveness  of  dress,  as  in  the  case  of  ‘‘  Dun¬ 
garee  Jack  ”  ;  or  from  .some  jteculiarity  of  habit, 
as  shown  in  “  Saleratus  Bill,”  so  called  from  an 
undue  proportion  of  that  chemical  in  his  daily 
bread  ;  or  from  some  unlucky  slip,  as  exhibited 
in  “  The  Iron  Pirate,”  a  mild,  inoffensive  man, 
who  earned  that  baleful  title  by  his  unfortunate 
mispronuiiciution  of  the  term  “  iron  pyrites.” 
Perhaps  this  mav  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
rude  heraldry ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  think 
that  it  was  because  a  man’s  real  name  in  that 
day  rested  solely  upon  his  own  unsupported 
statement.  “  Call  yourself  Clifford,  do  you  ■?  ” 
said  Boston,  addressing  a  timid  new-comer 
with  infinite  scorn ;  “  hell  is  full  of  such  Clif¬ 
fords  !  ”  Ho  then  introtluct'd  the  unfortunate 
man,  whose  name  happened  to  be  rcallv  Clif¬ 
ford,  as  “Jay-bird  Charley,”  —  an  unhallowed 
inspiration  of  the  moment  that  clung  to  him 
ever  after. 

But  to  return  to  Tennessee’s  Partner,  whom 
we  never  knew  by  any  other  than  this  relative 
title ;  that  he  had  ever  existed  as  a  separata  and 
distinct  individualitv  we  only  learned  later.  It 
seems  that  in  1 853  be  left  Poker  Flat  to  go  to 
San  Francisco,  ostensibly  to  procure  a  wife. 
He  never  got  any  farther  than  Stockton.  At 
that  jilace  he  was  attractetl  by  a  young  jHirson 
who  waited  upon  the  table  at  the  hotel  where 
Ik>  took  his  meals.  One  morning  he  said  some¬ 
thing  to  her  which  caused  her  to  smile  not  un- 
kiiully,  to  somewhat  coqiiettishly  break  a  plate 
of  toast  over  his  upturned,  serious,  simple  face, 
and  to  retreat  to  the  kitchen.  He  followed 
her,  and  emerged  a  few  moments  later,  covered 
with  more  toast  and  victory.  That  day  week 
they  were  married  by  a  .Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  returned  to  Poker  Flat.  I  am  aware  that 
something  more  might  be  made  of  this  episode, 
but  I  prefer  to  tell  it  as  it  was  current  at  Sandy 
Bar,  —  in  the  gulchc.s  and  bar-rooms,  —  where 
all  sentiment  was  modified  by  a  strong  sense  of 
humor. 

Of  their  married  felicity  hut  little  is  known, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  Tennes.see,  then  liv¬ 
ing  with  his  partner,  one  day  took  occasion  to 
say  something  to  the  bride  on  his  own  aecount, 
at  which,  it  is  said,  she  smiled  not  unkindly 
and  chastely  retreated,  —  this  time  ns  far  as 
Marysville,  where  Tennessee  followed  her,  and 
where  they  went  to  housekeeping  without  the 
aid  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Tennessee’s 
Partner  took  the  loss  of  his  wife  simply  and 
seriously,  as  was  his  fashion.  But  to  every¬ 
body’s  surprise,  when  Tennessee  one  day  re¬ 
turned  from  Marysville,  without  his  partner’s 
wife,  —  she  having  smiled  and  retreated  with 
somebody  else,  —  Tennessee’s  Partner  was  the 
first  man  to  shake  his  hand  and  greet  him  with 
aff'  Ction.  The  boys  who  had  gathered  in  the 
canon  to  see  the  shooting  were  naturally  indig¬ 
nant.  Their  indignation  might  have  found 
vent  in  sarcasm  but  for  a  certain  look  in  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  Partner’s  eye  that  indicated  a  lack  of 
humorous  appreciation.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
grave  man,  with  a  steady  application  to  prac¬ 
tical  detail  which  was  unpleasant  in  a  ditli- 
culty. 

Meanwhile  a  ])opuIar  feeling  against  Ten¬ 
nessee  had  grown  up  on  the  Bar.  He  was 
known  to  be  a  gambler;  he  was  suspected  to 
be  a  thief  In  these  suspicions  Tennessee’s 
Partner  was  equally  compromised ;  his  con¬ 
tinued  intimacy  with  Tennessee  after  the  affair 
almve  quoted  could  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  copartnership  of  crime.  At 
last  Tennessee’s  guilt  became  flagrant.  One 
day  he  overtook  a  stranger  on  his  way  to  Red 
Dog.  The  stranger  afterward  related  that  Ten¬ 
nessee  beguiled  the  time  with  interesting  anec¬ 
dote  and  reminiscence,  but  illogically  concluded 
the  Interview  in  the  following  words  i  "  And 


now,  young  man,  I  ’ll  trouble  you  for  your 
knife,  your  pistols,  and  your  money.  You  sec 
vour  weppings  might  get  you  into  trouble  at 
Bed  Dog,  and  your  money ’s  a  temptation  to 
the  evilly  disjKtsed.  I  think  you  said  your  ad- 
dres.s  was  San  Franci-sco.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
call.”  It  may  be  stated  here  that  Tennessee 
had  a  fine  flow  of  humor,  which  no  business 
preoccupation  could  wholly  subtlue. 

'fliis  exploit  was  his  last.  Red  Dog  and 
Sandy  Bar  made  common  cause  against  the 
highwayman.  Tennessee  was  hunted  in  very 
much  the  same  fashion  as  his  prototype,  the 
grizzly.  As  the  toils  closed  around  him,  he 
made  a  desperate  dash  through  the  Bur,  empty¬ 
ing  his  revolver  at  the  crowd  before  the  Arcade 
Saloon,  and  so  on  up  Grizzly  Canon  ;  but  at  its 
farther  extremity  he  was  stopped  by  a  small  man 
on  a  gray  horse.  The  men  looked  at  each  other 
a  moment  in  silen'-e.  Both  were  fearless,  both 
self-pos.sessed  and  independent :  and  both  types 
of  a  civilization  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
would  have  been  called  heroic,  but,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  simply  “  reckless.”  “  What  have  you 
got  there  ?  —  I  call,”  said  Tennessee,  quietly. 
“  Two  bowers  and  an  ace,”  said  the  stranger,  as 
quietly,  showing  two  revolvers  and  a  bowie-knife. 
“That  takes  me,”  returned  Tennessee;  and 
with  this  gamblers’  epigram,  he  threw  away  his 
useless  pistol,  and  ro<lc  back  with  his  captor. 

It  was  a  warm  night.  The  cool  breeze  which 
usually  sprang  up  with  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  behind  the  chufmrrnl-cnited  mountain  was 
that  evening  withheld  from  Sandy  Bar.  The 
little  canon  was  stifling  with  heated  resinous 
odors,  and  the  decaying  drift-wood  on  the  Bar 
sent  forth  faint,  sickening  exhalations.  The 
feverishness  of  day,  and  its  tierce  ]>n$sions,  still 
filletl  the  camp.  Lights  moved  restlessly  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  striking  no  answering  re¬ 
flection  from  its  tawny  current.  Against  the 
blackness  of  the  pines  the  windows  of  the  old 
loft  above  the  express -ofliee  stood  out  staringly 
bright ;  and  through  their  curtainless  panes  the 
loungers  below  could  see  the  forn-s  of  those  who 
were  even  then  deciding  the  fate  of  Tennessee. 
And  above  all  this,  etche<l  on  the  dark  firma¬ 
ment,  rose  the  Sierra,  remote  and  passionless, 
crowned  with  remoter  ])assionle.ss  stars. 

The  trial  of  Tennessee  was  conducted  as  fairly 
as  was  consistent  with  a  judge  and  jury  who  felt 
themselves  to  some  extent  obliged  to  justify,  in 
their  verdict,  the  previous  irregularities  of  arrest 
and  indictment.  The  law  of  Sandy  Bar  was 
implacable,  hut  not  vengeful.  The  excitement 
and  personal  feeling  of  the  chase  were  over; 
with  Tennessee  safe  in  their  hands  they  were 
ready  to  listen  patiently  to  any  defence,  which 
they  were  alre.ady  satisfictl  was  insufficient. 
There  being  no  doubt  in  their  own  minds,  they 
were  witling  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of 
any  that  might  exist  Secure  in  the  hypothesis 
that  he  ought  to  l>e  hanged,  on  general  princi¬ 
ples,  they  indulged  him  with  more  latitude  of 
defence  than  his  reckless  hardihood  seemed  to 
ask.  The  .Judge  ap]>earcd  to  he  more  anxious 
than  the  pri.soner,  who,  otherwise  unconcemetl, 
evidently  took  a  grim  jdeasurc  in  the  responsi¬ 
bility  he  had  created.  “  I  don’t  take  any  hand 
in  this  yer  game,”  had  been  his  invariable,  hut 
gootl-humored  reply  to  all  questions.  The 
Judge  —  who  was  also  his  captor  —  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  vaguely  regretted  that  he  had  not  shot  him 
“  on  sight,”  that  morning,  but  presently  dis¬ 
missed  this  human  weakness  as  unworthy  of  the 
judicial  mind.  Nevertheless,  when  there  was  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  it  was  said  that  Tennessee's 
Partner  was  there  on  Itehalf  of  the  prisoner,  he 
was  admittetl  at  once  without  question.  Per¬ 
haps  the  younger  members  of  the  jury,  to  whom 
the  proteedings  were  becoming  irksomely 
thoughtful,  hailed  him  as  a  relief. 

For  he  was  not,  certainly,  an  imposing  figure. 
Short  atid  stout,  with  a  square  face,  sunbunied 
into  a  preternatural  redness,  clad  in  a  loo.se  duck 
“jumper,”  and  trousers  streaked  and  splashed 
with  red  soil,  his  aspect  under  any  circumstances 
would  have  been  quaint,  and  was  now  even 
ridiculous.  As  he  stooped  to  deposit  at  his  feet 
a  heavy  carpet-bag  he  was  carrying,  it  became 
obvious,  from  partially  developed  legends  and 
inscriptions,  that  the  material  with  which  his 
trousers  had  been  jsitchcd  had  been  originally 
intended  for  a  less  ambitious  covering.  Yet  he 
advanced  with  great  gravity,  and  after  having 
shaken  the  hand  of  each  person  in  the  room  with 
labored  cordiality,  ho  wiped  his  serious,  per- 
plc.xed  face  on  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief,  a 
shade  lighter  than  his  complexion,  laid  his  pow¬ 
erful  hand  upon  the  table  to  steady  himself,  and 
thus  addressed  the  Judge  ;  — 

“  I  was  passin’  by,”  he  began,  by  way  of 
apology,  “  and  I  thought  I ’d  just  step  in  and  see 
how  things  was  gittin’  on  with  Tennessee  thar, 
—  my  pardner.  It ’s  a  hot  night.  I  disre- 
member  any  sieh  weather  before  on  the  Bar.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  nolxtdy  volunteer¬ 
ing  any  other  meteorological  rei-ollection,  he 
again  hod  recourse  to  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  for  some  moments  mopped  his  face  dili¬ 
gently. 

“  Have  vou  anything  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  ?  said  the  Judge,  finally. 

“Thet’s  it,”  said  Tennessee’s  Partner,  in  a 
tone  of  relief.  “  I  come  yar  as  Tennessee’s 
pardner,  —  knowing  him  nigh  on  four  year,  off 
and  on,  wet  and  dry,  in  luck  and  out  o’  luck. 
His  ways  ain’t  allers  my  ways,  but  thar  ain’t 
any  p’ints  in  that  young  man,  thar  ain’t  any 
liveliness  as  he ’s  been  njt  to,  as  I  don’t  know. 
And  yon  sez  to  me,  sez  you,  — confidentialdifcc, 
and  between  man  and  man,  —  sez  you,  ‘  Do  ybtt 


man,  —  ‘  What  should  a  man  know  of  his 
pardner  ?  ’  ” 

“  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  ?  ”  asked  the 
Judge,  impatiently,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  a  dan¬ 
gerous  sympathy  of  humor  was  beginning  to 
humanize  the  Court. 

“  Thet ’s  so,”  continued  Tennessee’s  Partner. 

“  It  ain’t  for  me  to  say  anything  agin’  him. 
And  now,  what ’s  the  case  ?  Here ’s  Tennessee 
wants  money,  wants  It  had,  and  doesn’t  like  to 
ask  it  of  his  old  p.ardner.  Well,  what  does  Ten¬ 
nessee  do  ?  He  lays  for  a  stranger,  and  In- 
fetches  that  stranger.  And  you  lays  for  him, 
and  you  fetches  him ;  and  the  honors  is  ea^y. 
And  I  put  it  to  you,  bein’  a  far-minded  man, 
and  to  you,  gentlemen,  all,  as  far-minded  men, 
cf  this  isn’t  so.” 

“  Prisoner,”  said  the  .Judge,  interrupting, 
“  have  you  any  questions  to  a>k  this  man  '  ” 

“No!  no!”  continued  Tennessee’s  Partner, 
hastily.  “  I  play  this  yer  hand  alone.  To 
come  down  to  the  Ited-rock,  it ’s  just  this:  Ten¬ 
nessee,  thar,  has  played  it  pretty  rough  and  ex- 
jtensivc-like  on  a  stranger,  and  on  this  yer  camp. 
And  now,  what ’s  the  fair  thing  ?  Some  would 
say  more  ;  some  would  say  less.  Here ’s  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars  in  coarse  gold  and  a  watch. 
—  it ’s  aliout  all  my  pile,  —  and  call  it  scjuiire  !  ” 
And  before  a  hand  could  be  raised  to  prevent 
him,  he  had  emptied  the  contents  of  the  caqret- 
bag  upon  the  table. 

For  a  moment  his  life  was  in  jeopardy.  One 
or  two  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  several  hands 
gropetl  for  hidden  weapons,  and  a  suggestion  t(t 
“  throw  him  from  the  wintlow  ”  was  only  over¬ 
ridden  by  a  gesture  from  the  Judge.  Tennessee 
latigheil.  And  apparently  oblivions  of  the  ex¬ 
citement,  Tennessee’s  Partner  improved  the 
op)K)rtunity  to  mop  his  face  again  with  his 
handkerchief. 

When  order  was  restored,  and  the  man  was 
made  to  understand,  by  the  use  of  foreible 
figures  and  rhetoric,  that  Tennessee’s  offence 
could  not  be  condoned  by  money,  his  face  took 
a  more  serious  and  sanguinary  hue,  and  those 
who  were  nearest  to  him  noticed  that  his  rough 
hanil  trembled  slightly  on  the  table.  He  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment  as  he  slowly  returned  the  gold 
to  the  carpet-bag,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  entirely 
caught  the  elevated  sense  of  justice  which  swayed 
the  tribunal,  and  was  perplexed  with  the  belief 
that  he  had  not  oflered  enough.  Then  he  turnetl 
to  the  Judge,  and  saying,  “  This  yer  is  a  lone 
hand,  played  alone,  and  without  my  pardner,” 
he  bowed  to  the  jury  and  was  about  to  withdraw, 
when  the  Judge  called  him  back.  “  If  you  have 
anything  to  sav  to  Tennessee,  you  had  better 
say  it  now.”  For  the  first  time  that  evening 
the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  and  his  strange  advocate 
met.  Tennessee  smiled,  showed  his  white  teeth, 
and,  saying,  “  Euchred,  old  man !  ”  held  out  his 
hand.  Tenne.ssee’s  Partner  took  it  in  his  own, 
and  saving,  “  1  just  dropped  in  as  I  was  passin’ 
to  see  liow  things  was  gettin’  on,”  let  the  hand 
passively  fall,  and  adding  that  “  it  was  a  wann 
night,”  again  mopped  his  face  with  his  handker¬ 
chief,  and  without  another  word  withdrew. 

The  two  men  never  again  met  each  other 
alive.  For  the  unparalleled  insult  of  a  bribe 
oflered  to  Judge  Lynch  —  who  whether  bigoted, 
weak,  or  narrow,  was  at  least  incorruptible  — 
firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  that  mythical  jier- 
sonage  any  wavering  determination  of  Tennes¬ 
see’s  fate ;  and  at  the  break  of  day  he  was 
inarched,  closely  guarded,  to  meet  it  at  the  top 
of  Marlcy’s  Hill. 

How  he  met  it,  how  cool  he  was,  how  he  re¬ 
fused  to  say  anything,  how  perfect  were  the 
arrangements  of  the  committee,  were  all  duly 
rciKirted,  with  the  addition  of  a  warning  moral 
and  example  to  all  future  evil-doers,  in  the  Red 
Dog  Clarion,  by  its  editor,  who  was  present, 
ami  to  whose  vigorous  English  I  cheerfully  re¬ 
fer  the  reader.  But  the  beauty  of  that  midsum¬ 
mer  morning,  the  blessed  amity  of  earth  and  air 
and  sky,  the  awakened  life  of  the  free  woods  and 
hills,  the  joyous  renewal  and  promise  of  Nature, 
and  above  all,  the  infinite  Serenity  that  thrilled 
through  each,  was  not  reported,  as  not  being  a 
part  of  the  social  le.sson.  And  yet,  when  the 
weak  and  foolish  deed  was  done,  and  a  life,  with 
its  possibilities  and  responsibilities,  had  passed 
out  of  the  misshapen  thing  that  dangled  between 
earth  and  sky,  the  birds  .sang,  the  flowers 
bloomed,  the  sun  shone,  as  cheerily  as  before  ; 
and  possibly  the  Red  Dog  Clarion  was  right. 

Tennessee’s  Partner  was  not  in  the  group 
that  surroumled  the  ominous  tree.  But  as  they 
turned  to  disperse  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
singular  appearance  of  a  motionless  donkey- 
cart  halted  at  the  side  of  the  road.  As  they 
approached,  they  at  once  recognized  the  vener¬ 
able  “Jenny  ”  and  the  two-wheeled  cart  as  the 
property  of  Tennessee’s  Partner,  —  used  hy  him 
in  currying  dirt  from  his  claim ;  and  a  few  paces 
distant  the  owner  of  the  equipage  himself,  sitting 
under  a  buckeye-tree,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  glowing  face.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
he  said  he  had  come  for  the  body  of  the  “  dis¬ 
eased,”  “  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  t  he  committee.” 
He  did  n’t  wish  to  “  hurry  anything” ;  he  could 
“wait.”  He  was  not  woiking  that  day;  and 
when  the  gentlemen  were  done  with  the  “  dis¬ 
eased,”  he  would  take  him.  “  Ef  thar  is  any 
present,”  he  aildeil,  in  his  simple,  serious  wav, 
“  as  would  care  to  jine  in  the  fun’l,  they  ktn 
come.”  Perhaps  it  was  from  a  sense  of  humor, 
which  I  hare  already  intimated  was  a  feature 
of  Sandy  Bar,  —  perhaps  it  was  from  some¬ 
thing  even  better  tnan  that ;  but  two  thirds  of 
the  loungers  acccptcil  the  invitation  at  once. 

It  was  noon  when  the  body  of  Tennessee  wa.s 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  partner.  As  the 
cart  drew  up  to  the  fatal  tree,  we  noticed  that  it 
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"  When  a  man,”  began  Tennessee’s  Partner, 
slowly,  “  has  licen  running  free  all  day,  what ’s 
the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  *  Why,  to 
come  home.  And  if  he  ain’t  in  a  condition  to 
go  home,  what  can  his  best  friend  do  ?  Why, 
bring  him  home !  And  here ’s  Tennessee  has 
been  running  free,  and  we  brings  him  home 
from  his  wandering.”  He  paus^,  and  picked 
up  a  fragment  of  quartz,  rubbed  it  thoughtfully 
on  his  siceve,  and  went  on ;  “  It  ain’t  the  first 
time  that  I  ’vc  packed  him  on  my  back,  as  you 
sce’d  me  now.  It  ain’t  the  first  time  that  I 
brought  him  to  this  yer  cabin  when  he  could  n’t 
help  himself;  it  aiut  the  first  time  that  I  and 
‘  Jinny  ’  have  waited  for  him  on  yon  hill,  and 
picked  him  up  and  so  fetched  him  home,  when 
he  could  n’t  speak,  and  did  n’t  know  me.  And 
now  that  it ’s  the  last  time,  why  —  ”  he  pauseil, 
and  rubbed  the  quartz  gently  on  his  sleeve  — 
“you see  it’s  sort  of  rough  on  his  pardner. 
And  now,  gentlemen,”  he  adde<l,  abniptly, 
picking  up  his  long-handled  shovel,  “  the  fun’l ’s 
over ;  and  my  thanks,  and  Tennessee’s  thanks, 
to  you  for  your  trouble.” 

Resisting  any  proffers  of  assistance,  he  began 
to  fill  in  the  grave,  turning  his  back  ujwn  the 
crowd,  that  after  a  few  moments’  hesitation 
gradually  withdrew.  As  they  crossed  the  little 
ridge  that  hid  Sandy  Bar  from  view,  some, 
looking  back,  thought  they  could  see  Tennes¬ 
see’s  Partner,  his  work  done,  sitting  upon  the 
grave,  his  shovel  between  his  knees,  and  his 
face  buricfl  in  his  red  bandanna  handkerchief. 
But  it  was  argued  by  others  that  you  could  n’t  tell 


and  pulsating  in  the  ferns  by  the  roadside,  as  the 
cortege  went  by.  Squirrels  hastened  to  gain  a  se¬ 
cure  outlook  from  higher  boughs  ;  and  the  blue- 
jays,  spreading  their  wings,  buttered  before  them 
like  outriders,  until  the  outskirts  of  Sandy  Bur 
were  reached,  and  the  solitary  cabin  of  'Pennes- 
sce’s  Partner. 

Viewed  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
it  would  not  have  been  a  cheerful  place  The 
unpicturesque  site,  the  nide  and  unlovely  out¬ 
lines,  the  unsavory  details,  which  distinguish  the 
nest-building  of  the  California  miner,  were  all 
here,  with  the  dreariness  of  decay  superadded. 
A  few  paces  from  the  cabin  there  was  a  rough 
enclosure,  which  in  the  brief  days  of  Tennessee’s 
Partner’s  matrimonial  felicity,  had  been  used  as 
a  garden,  but  was  now  overgrown  with  fern. 
jVs  we  approached  it  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  what  we  had  taken  for  a  recent  attempt  at 
cultivation  was  the  broken  soil  about  an  open 
grave. 

The  cart  was  halted  before  the  enclosure ;  and 
rejecting  the  offers  of  assistance  with  the  same 
air  of  simple  self-reliance  he  had  displayed 
throughout,  Tennessee’s  Partner  lifted  the  rough 
coffin  on  his  back,  and  deposited  it,  unaided, 
within  the  shallow  grave.  He  then  nailed  down 
the  board  which  served  as  a  lid ;  and  mounting 
the  little  mound  of  earth  l>c8idc  it,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  slowly  mopped  his  face  Mrith  his  hand¬ 
kerchief.  This  the  crowd  felt  was  a  preliminary 
to  speech ;  and  they  disposed  themselves  vari¬ 
ously  on  stumps  and  boulders,  and  sat  expect¬ 
ant 


his  face  from  his  handkerchief  at  that  distance ; 
and  this  point  remained  undecided. 

In  the  reaction  that  followed  the  feverish  ex¬ 
citement  of  that  day,  Tennessee’s  Partner  was 
not  forgotten.  A  secret  investigation  had 
cleared  him  of  any  complicity  in  Tennessee’s 
guilt,  and  left  only  a  suspicion  of  his  general 
sanity.  Sandy  Bar  made  a  point  of  calling  on 
him,  and  proffering  various  uncouth,  but  well- 
meant  kindnesses.  But  from  that  day  his  rude 
health  and  great  strength  seemed  visibly  to  de¬ 
cline  >  and  when  the  rainy  season  fairly  set  in, 
and  the  tiny  grass-blades  were  beginning  to 
peep  from  the  rocky  mound  above  Tennessee’s 
grave,  he  took  to  his  bed. 

One  night,  when  the  pines  beside  the  cabin 
were  swaying  in  the  storm,  and  trailing  their 
slender  fingers  over  the  roof,  and  the  roar  and 
the  rush  of  the  swollen  river  were  heard  below, 
Tennessee’s  Partner  lifted  his  head  from  the 
pillow,  saying,  “  It  is  time  to  go  for  Tennessee  ; 
I  must  put  ‘  Jinny  '  in  the  cart  ”  ;  and  would 
have  risen  from  his  bed  but  for  the  restraint  of 
his  attendant.  Struggling,  he  still  pursued  his 
singular  fancy :  “  There,  now,  steady,  ‘  Jinny,’ 
—  steady,  old  girl.  How  dark  it  is  !  Look  out 
for  the  ruts,  —  and  look  out  for  him,  too,  old 
gal.  Sometimes,  you  know,  when  he ’s  blind 
drunk,  he  drops  down  right  in  the  trail.  Keep 
on  straight  up  to  the  pine  on  the  top  of  the  hfll. 
Thar  —  I  told  you  so  !  —  thar  he  is,  —  coming 
this  way,  too,  —  all  by  himself,  sober,  and  his 
face  a-shining.  Tennessee !  Pardner !  ” 

And  so  they  met. 


contained  a  rough,  oblong  box,  —  apparently 
made  from  a  section  of  sluicing,  — and  half  filletl 
with  bark  and  the  tassels  of  pine.  The  cart 
was  further  decoratc<l  with  slips  of  willow,  and 
made  fragrant  with  buckeye  blossoms.  When 
the  body  was  dejwsitcd  in  the  box,  Tennessee’s 
Partner  drew  over  it  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas, 
and  gravely  mounting  the  narrow  seat  in  front, 
with  his  feet  upon  the  shafts,  urged  the  little 
donkey  forward.  The  equipage  moved  slowly 
on,  at  that  decorous  pace  which  was  habitual 
with  “Jenny,”  even  under  less  solemn  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  men  —  half  curiously,  half 
jestingly,  but  all  good-humoredly  —  strolled 
along  lieside  the  cart ;  some  in  advance,  some  a 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  homely  catafalque.  But 
whether  from  the  narrowing  of  the  road  or  some 
present  sense  of  decorum,  as  the  cart  passed  on, 
the  companv  fell  to  the  rear  in  couples,  keeping 
step,  and  otherwise  assuming  the  external  show 
of  a  formal  procession.  Jack  Folinsbee,  who 
had  at  the  outset  jilayed  a  funeral  march  in 
dumb  show  upon  an  imaginary  trombone,  de- 
si;,ted  from  alack  of  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
-  not  having,  perhaps,  your  true  humorist’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  content  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
own  fun. 

The  way  led  through  Grizzly  Caiion, — by 
this  time  clothed  in  funereal  drapery  and  shad¬ 
ows.  The  redwoods,  burying  their  moccasoned 
feet  in  the  re<l  soil,  stood  in  Indiaii-file  along  the 
track,  trailing  an  uncouth  benediction  from  their 
bending  boughs  uixm  the  passing  bier.  A  hare, 
surpri^  into  helpless  inactivity,  sat  upright 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

—  A  pV;  «ician  in  Paris  has  discovered  j 
that  the  deadly  nightshade,  employed  care-  | 
fully,  is  a  valuable  specific  against  small-  | 
pox.  : 

—  One  sign  of  the  present  sad  times  in 
Paris  may  be  found  in  tne  number  of  French 
Jirt-treasures  of  various  kinds  now  in  the  | 
London  market.  i 

—  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Bavarian 
Government  that  no  Bavarian  Catholic 

Iiriest  can  be  punished  or  suspended  by  his 
)isliop  for  not  acknowledging  the  decisions 
of  the  late  council  and  the  dogma  of  infalli¬ 
bility 

—  A  St.  Patrick  is  evidently  wanted  in 
India  as  much  as  ever  he  was  in  Ireland. 
During  the  ye.tr  1869  no  less  than  11,416 
persons  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  died  from 
the  effects  of  snake-bite.  The  return  giv¬ 
ing  this  information  has  been  carefully 
compiled ;  all  the  merely  sick  and  wounded 
have  been  omitted,  as  well  as  those  sudden 
deaths  which  in  India  are  often  attributed 
to  snake-bites  by  heirs  to  property  unduly 
eager  for  their  inheritance.  The  more  sur¬ 
prising  tact  remains  that  this  destruction  of 
luunan  life  goes  on  year  by  year  and  that 
no  efficacious  means  are  adopted  to  check 
its  ravages. 

—  A  new  hiding-place  for  food  has  lately 
l>een  resorted  to  by  the  French  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  overrun  by  the  enemy,  —  the  grave¬ 
yards.  The  little  chapel-like  tombs  so  com¬ 
mon  in  all  French  cemeteries  have  been 
used  for  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  mov¬ 
ables,  as  well  as  the  graves  themselves, 
which  have  l)een  found  to  contain  wine,  &c. 
in  many  instances.  Tliis  desecration  of  the 
churchyard  seems  to  excite  great  disgust 
among  the  German  officers,  who  say  they 
had  always  been  told  that  the  French  had  a 
marked  respect  for  the  dead,  and  that  this 
is  a  strange  way  of  showing  their  respect 
for  their  ancestors. 

—  Newspai>er  correspondents  in  Paris, 
who  have  endeavored  to  enliven  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  life  in  a  city  under  close  investment 
by  descriptions  of  the  strange  dishes  they 
are  accustomed  to  eat,  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  in  eating  of  cats,  rats,  and  dogs 
they  are  only  following  a  very  old  Paris  fash¬ 
ion  in  time  of  siege.  Pierre  Corneio,  in 
his  brief  and  veritable  discourse  upon  the 
siege  of  Paris,  tells  us  that  when  Henr'-  the 
Fourth  besieged  the  city,  it  was  ordered  that 
all  the  cats  and  dogs  should  be  brought  in 
and  killed,  and  their  flesh  dressed.  About 
two  hundred  horses  and  eight  hundred  asses 
and  mules  had  previously  been  slaughtered, 
and  their  iesh  sold  at  a  high  price.  Rats 
and  mice,nre  also  mentioned  by  the  same  ' 
authoriijpllBiong  the  articles  with  which  the  i 
unt'urtnMie  Parisians  sustained  life ;  both 
these  creatures  and  their  natural  foes,  the 
dogs  and  cats,  appear  to  have  been  reserved 
in  1590  for  the  nourishment  of  the  poor. 
AV'hen  the  city  surrendered,  not  a  cat  or 
a  dog,  or  a  rat  was  to  be  found  in  the  city, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Paris  rat, 
of  whose  life  in  the  sewers  M.  Victor  Hugo 
discourses  so  cleverly,  has  once  more  be¬ 
come  almost  an  extinct  animal. 

—  An  anecdote,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
generosity  of  the  French  soldiers  is  report¬ 
ed  from  Orleans.  Nearly  all  the  wounded 
at  Orleans  are,  of  course,  French;  indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  all  French  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  Bavarians.  They  are  suffering, 
for  the  most  part,  with  fever,  rheumatism, 
and  frost-bites  ;  and  their  sufferings  have 
Ireen  extensively  mitigated  by  the  supplies 
sent  out  from  London  by  the  “  Souscription 
Francjaisc,”  by  the  help  of  which  they  have 
been  enabled  to  receive  not  only  medicines, 
but  other  comforts,  such  as  books,  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  cigars.  It  appears  that  at  first 
thes*!  comforts,  and  especially  the  “tnbnr, 
consolation  supreme”  were  supplied  to  the 
French  alone,  the  object  of  the  “  Souscrip¬ 
tion  Francaise  ”  being  limited  to  the  relief 
of  sufferers  of  that  nation  only.  The  other 
day  howevet ,  on  seeing  the  poor  Bavarians 
sitting  huddled  in  a  corner,  and  looking 
wistfully  at  the  cigars,  the  Frenchmen 
“  came  forward  as  one  man,  and  demanded 
that  the  distribution  should  be  so  managed 
as  to  include  the  poor  Bavarians,  leurs  ex- 
ennem  'is,”  It  is  needless  to  add  that  their 
demand  was  readily  complied  with. 

—  An  old  French  soldier,  writing  in  the 
Si'ecle,  gives  the  following  advice  to  his 
young  fellow-countrymen :  As  an  old 

soldier  escaped  from  German  prisons  after 
the  disaster  of  Sedan,  I  wish  to  make  known 
to  our  young  men  the  fate  which  would  be 
theirs  if  they  were  to  surrender  themselves 
as  prieoocrsbf  war.  To  sorreoder  is  the 


most  horrible  misfortune  that  can  overtake  ' 
a  man,  and  they  ought  to  do  all  they  can  to 
avoid  it.  Let  them  boldly  choose  for  their  i 
device,  ‘  Death  rather  than  a  prison.’  Let  ! 
the  brave  soldier  in  danger  of  being  taken 
or  obliged  to  yield  be  firmly  convinced  of 
this  truth,  ‘  that  there  is  greater  risk  of  death 
in  surrendering  than  in  defence  to  the  very 
last  extremity.’  If  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  our  soldiers  in  captivity  is  kept  up  it 
will  reach  80  per  cent ;  that  is,  out  of  300,- 
000,  the  figure  named  by  our  enemies,  240,- 
000  will  not  leave  that  accursed  country. 
They  will  perish  on  their  wav  from  fatigue, 
cold,  and  hunger ;  beaten  if  they  stop,  assas¬ 
sinated  if  they  resist.  'They  will  perish  at 
their  destination  from  crushing  labor,  from 
harsh  treatment,  from  insufficient  and  coarse 
nourishment ;  sometimes  from  poison,  for  the 
bread  which  will  be  given  them  is  disgrace¬ 
ful,  and  the  diseased  rye  of  which  it  is  made 
is  already  the  cause  of  the  frightful  epidemic 
amohg  our  soldiers  at  Konigsberg,  at  Stet¬ 
tin,  and  elsewhere.  Finally,  they  will  die 
of  homesickness,  our  poor  joyous  large-heart¬ 
ed  children  of  France,  when  they  see  them-  i 
selves  forced  to  live  in  this  sad  country,  re-  \ 
straining  their  tears  and  resolving  in  their 
minds  thoughts  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Let 
them  never  surrender  I  ” 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


PROGRESS  AND  PEACE. 

Steam  has  worked  many  wonders,  many  more  has 
electricity, 

Which  were  exp^ted  greatly  to  increase  man¬ 
kind’s  felicity. 

And  Chemistry  of  marvels  has  accomplished  a 
variety,  —  I 

'T  was  hopM  they 'd  much  conduce  to  the  ad-  I 
vancement  of  Society. 

We 've  many  faithful  likenesses  effected  by  Pho-  | 
tographv. 

And  even  lovely  woman  now  is  learning  Physiog¬ 
raphy, 

We ’ve  all  sorts  of  conveniences,  and  comforts,  an<l 
facilities. 

Invented  and  contrived  by  men  of  curious  abilities.  i 

Successive  wars  and  bloodshed,  upon  land  and 
upon  osean. 

Have  been  immensely  furthered  by  our  means  of 
locomotion. 

Cheap  Press,  ma^etic  telegraph,  and  rapid  infor¬ 
mation. 

May  we  derive  more  profit  from  extended  educa¬ 
tion! 


WHO  WOULD  W’ISH  TO  READ  THEM? 

Imitation  has  been  termed  the  truest  form  of 
flattery;  but  we  doubt  if  many  authors  would 
feel  themselves  much  flattered, ‘if  the’r  literary 
successes  were  fouod  to  be  succeeded,  at  tli'e 
hands  of  other  writers,  by  imitative  sequels  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  following:  — 

Sweet  as  a  Nut:  a  Sensation  Story,  written  for 
the  readers  of  Bitter  is  the  Rind. 

The  Mouser’s  Mission:  a  stirring  Tale  of  Feline 
life:  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  have  been 
pleased  by  The  Cat’s  Pilgrmage. 

Pots  and  Proprieties:  a  handbook  for  the  table; 
published  as  a  pendant  to  Cups  and  Customs. 

Echoes  of  the  Future:  an  imaginative  poem, 
founded  on  the  novel  Beyond  these  Voices. 

Purchased  for  a  Song:  a  Sequel  to  the  Storv  of 
Bought  with  a  Price. 

Meandering  ’mid  Malachites:  a  book  of  foreign 
Travels,  by  a  student  and  admirer  of  Zigzagging 
among  Dolomites. 

Printed  and  Published  to  Amuse:  a  companion 
Story  to  follow  Bound  to  Please. 

Born  with  a  Blessing:  a  Novel  to  be  read  after 
Baptized  with  a  Curse. 

The  author  of  a  novel  just  published,  wishing 
to  say  that  her  heroine  opened  her  mouth,  thus 
expresses  herself:  “  The  pretty  coral  doorkeepers 
of  her  words  gave  way,  and  a  low,  mocking  laugh 
ran  out  from  them.” 


Change  for  a  Sovereign.  —  Wilhelmshuhe. 


OLIVER  OPTIC’S 

For  1871, 

(“OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,’’) 

WILL  BE 

Issued  in  Monthly  Parts  only! 


Thi»  enables  the  rublisIiorA  to  ^ve  tnon^  contlniKHl 
Storiiit,  IlluistratiutiH,  Kditorlal  ralki*,  ])lnlo»;iu*K,  uiid 
iH'claiuatUinM,  Ouneml  Intbniiatiun,  Fun  and  lleail'Work, 
tlinii  iHrt'ure,  and  HurpaAa  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety 
all  otb.T  Juvenile  Aiagazine». 


January  Numbrr  Now  Krady. 

coN'rKN'rs. 

CrlitKle  and  Cross-Tret' ; 

Or,  Thi' Sea  Swiwlu's  of  a  .siiUor.  Chaps.  1  to  4.  Ulivkb 
Oi'Tic.  With  Two  Illustrations  liy  llinry  L.  Stcplu  iis. 
Chasing  Kclioes. 

A  room,  ...  by  Alice  C.vby. 

Winter. 

A  I’orni, . by  JI.kby  X.  I’aE.icoTT. 

Tlio  Doctor’s  Daughter. 

By  SuriiiE  M.vv.  (Chaps.  1  nnU  Z.)  Wliliun  Illustration 
by  Miss  L.  B.  llunipbrcy. 

The  Spark  of  UeniuH ; 

Or,  the  Collogo  Life  ot  James  Tralloii,  by  Kluaii  Kkl- 
Luuu.  (Cliaps.  1  to  4.)  With  an  Illustration 
by  (1.  tl.  YVhltc. 

Doondaries. 

By  WiLLAKU  Small. 

A  Chiistmas  Adventure*. 

By  Annie  Jioork. 

Keeping  a  Diary. 

By  UEUTIil  DE. 

The  Golden  Axe. 

A  Kabic  In  Verse,  by  .Samcel  Iiikniiam.  With  afull-p.ntfc 
lllustrallon. 

I''rontier  Sketehes. 

By  l)r.  C.  11.  BkausuN.  'Ihe  Drer  on  llir  Hoof. 
Tales  of  Ancient  Daya. 

By  Caul  Cabsos.  I'cndoiH',  or  the  Kallliflil  WIIV. 
Itattle  of  the  Pegs. 

Illustrated  Oamc,  by  Euwabi*  .s.  Mukse.  With  Eleven 
Illustrations. 

Window  Gardening. 

By  .Vl'NT  SlH'Hir.. 

Original  Dialogue. 

A  Cliristmaa  Carol,  by  gkokue  .M.  Kakku.  .Vrraiiuetl  as 
an  Entertainment  from  Dickens's  “  Christmas  Story.” 

The  Orator. 

TIic  Old  and  Sew  Year.  By  Tennyson.  Coppertleld’s 
tiolden  Rules.  By  Dickens. 
Pigeon-Hole  I’aiMjrs.  (.V  Sew  De|iartnieut.) 
Head-Work. 

Our  Letter  Bag. 

Kditorials. 

!VI lisle. 

Christm.’Ls  Carol.  Bv  Jessica.  (Wools  and  Music 
written  for  Oliveb  Optic’s  M.vuazine.) 

Three  eill-paoe  Illcstkatiuns  oe  Chri.simas  Books. 

TERMS,  IS  ADVASCE, 

Single  SabscriptioB,  One  Tear,  $2.50.  Single  Copies,  25ds. 
LEE  AND  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON, 

Sold  uy  all  Uookseli.erh  and  Newsmen. 

A»{f  Ihff  or  (Sir!  trho  iriU  rcrift  to  the  PubHniiers^  iitatl 
nreire  <t  Coptf  the  Jtmuartj  Snmber  bf/  Mait,/rer. 


Family  Standard  Relish. 


HALFORD 


TABLE  SAUCE. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1833. 


Bcrnk-tt’s  Flavoring  K.xtracts.— ■  Thetnpe- 
riority  o  f  these  extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  pur¬ 
ity  and  great  strength.  Tliey  are  warranted  free 
from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  fla¬ 
vors  now  in  the  Market.  They  are  nut  only  true 
to  their  names,  but  are  prepared  from  fniits  of  the 
best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concentrated  that 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  be 
used. 


Cure  for  Cough  or  Cold.  —  As  stxtn  as  there 
is  the  slightest  uneasiness  of  the  Chest,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  or  indications  of  Cough,  take 
during  the  day  a  few  “  Broten's  Bronchial  Ti-oches  ” 
Containing  demulcent  ingredients,  thev  allay  Pul¬ 
monary  Irritation.  Have  them  in  readiness  njxtn 
tlie  fir.'t  appearance  of  a  Cold  or  Cough. 

The  Addition  of  numerous  suites  of  rooms  to 
the  Ambsicam  House,  Boston,  renders  it  more 
than  ever  a  deserved  favorite  with  families  travel¬ 
ling.  Its  central  position  and  large  airy  rcxtms  are 
unsurpassed. 

The  Voltaic  Armor  Soles,  invented  by  Dr. 
Hall  are  a  positive  remerty  for  Cold  and  Sweaty 
Feet,  Cramps,  Faulty  Circulation,  and  Rheuma¬ 
tism.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Shoe  Dealers. 


Weak  Lungs  can  be  greatly  atrengtiiened  by 
the  use  of  White  Pine  Compound.  It  is  the  great 
remedy  for  all  PnlmonKry  C<»nplamt8  and  Kidney 


Chickering  &  Sons’ 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES ! 


Triumphant  over  allthe  Worldl 


ILVVE  RECEIVED 

74  First  Fremmms, 

IS  EVERY  ISSTASCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

IS  THE 

United  States,  London,  &  Paris. 


354  Washlugton  Street,  BoNton. 

_ , ,  11  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  BEST 

English  Underclothing, 

OF 

Pure  Silk  —  very  heavy, 

Fine  Scarlet  Lambs’  Wool, 
Extra  Royal  Gray, 

(atl  ttoolt  ond  Kan'anteit  not  to  thrinkA 

Heavy  White  Merino, 

.Vml  utluT  tlrst-clasx  Rnnd.,  ImpnrtiM  hy  ouiwlvvs,  imil 
fur  sale  in  our  ri-tall  flinilshInK  rihxIs  drpartmi  nt 
at  rvasunabic  prices. 

MACULLAR,  WILLIAMS,  &  PARKER, 

200  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Boston,  December,  11170. 


SOVTllAYD’S. 


Wliern  to  Buy  Pure  Candles  —  The  Poetry 
of  Confectionery. 


[REl'OnTKD  FOR  THE  BOSTON  fOST.l 


.\tl  Ibe  euiisumers  of  sweets  know  tills  pleasant,  spueiiiiis 
store  so  well,  tbat  tberc  is  nut  tbe  slightest  neeilof  s!iylii« 
it  is  on  Hie  comer  of  Treniont  anil  Bromtlelil  .Streets;  oiu' 
has  only  to  say  Soutbmayd's,  and  tbat  Is  suHIeleiil. 
.''outbmayd’s,  where  candy-selling  la  reduceil  to  .an  art ; 
wbere  tbe  tempting  plies  of  confectioner}-  displayed  arc  so 
cunningly  mingled  tbat  one  color  blends  witb  anolber.aiid 
tbe  wbole  forms  one  of  tbe  loveliest  mosaics  in  the  worlil. 
Soulbinayd’s,  wbere  ever}-tblng  that  Is  not  bona  Jhle  Is 
tbniwn  one  side,  and  not  allowed  to  have  a  place.  Surely, 
if  some  of  the  wiseacres  who  prate  about  the  barm  of  con¬ 
fectionery  and  tell  bugbear  stories  about  poison,  frighten 
fathers  and  mutbers  out  of  their  wits,  and  deprive  poor  un¬ 
suspecting  cliildrcn  of  one  of  the  greatest  treats;  If  these 
same  peo|)lc  could  or  would  visit  Soutbmayd’s,  and  sw 
bow  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  that  is  harmful  these 
confections  of  bis  are,  they  would  most  certainly  nuike  an 
exception  In  bis  favor.  True  enough  it  Is  tbat  ailiilterateil 
candies,  plenty  of  them,  are  made  and  sold  and  tbat  they 
are  unwholesome  and  harmful,  every  one  knows.  But  the 
very  knowledge  should  make  a  pl.ace  like  this  more  prized 
tliaii  ever;  and  Mr.  Suutbmayd  should  be  neknowledgni 
by  all  tbe  big  and  little  eblldreii,  who  have  a  taste  for 
sweet  things,  as  a  public  benefactor.  Almost  everything 
In  the  store  is  mnmiflictnred  cxpro-sly  for  him,  anil  under 
bis  suiH-nlslon.  Eveiytbing,  In  fact,  except  the  bon-bon  s 
and  randiial  fniits,  ufwbieli  be  keeps  a  quantity,  and  some 
of  .Maillanl's  choicest  and  best  manuibctiires.  Some  of  the 
new  kinds,  which  be  has  recently  addeil,  are  tbe  very  po¬ 
etry  of  confectluiLs.  Cldef  among  these  la  tbe  pistaclie 
bon-bon,  which  is  made  of  tbe  pistaclie  nut.  7  be  color  is 
a  pale,  delicate  green,  which  prejudices  many  pi-rsons 
agniast  it,  who  Imagine  that  some  coloring  matter  is  used, 
when  It  Is  n-ally  the  color  of  the  nut.  It  is  ns  pure  and 
free  fl-om  any  injurious  compound  ns  anything  can  be. 
Besides  this,  there  are  tbe  pineapple,  the  orange,  the  va¬ 
nilla  bon-bons,  all  equally  nice  and  delicate.  In  no  other 
State  Is  there  a  greater  variety  of  chocolate  candies;  they 
are  In  eveo’fonii,  from  the  canimel  to  the  chocolate  ere.ani. 
In  flict,  everything  that  ever  was  made  of  sugar  and  callnl 
candy  Is  at  this  store,  and  all  of  the  best  quality.  1  hen-  is 
no  terra  alba  mixed  with  the  sugar  with  which  they  are 
iiinile,  no  sham  or  fraud  anywhere.  Fathers  and  motlirrs 
may  give  all  they  like  to  their  children,  and  feel  iM-rfectly 
safe  In  doing  it,  for  It  can’t  hurt  the  little  ones.  It  Is  so 
thoroughly  pure  and  nice;  and  larger  children  will  not 
think  It  amiss  If  somebody  or  other  leaves  a  package  of  It 
for  them,  where  they  will  And  It  e.-ially  on  Christmas. 


THE 

ATLANTIC  ALMANAC 

For  1871. 


THE  ATLANTIC  ALMANAC  FOR  1871 

has  been  prepared  on  the  general  plan  adoptoil  In  the 
three  numbers  previously  Issued,  —  tluit  of  comliliiing  with 
Illustrations  of  a  high  onler  of  merit  literary  articles  of 
varied  interest.  Among  the  LITER.VRV  C'OSTESTS 
of  the  now  Issue  are  articles,  never  before  reprinted,  by 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Lamb,  Sir  AValteb  Scott, 
and  Leic.ii  Hi  nt,  extracts  from  Bayard  Taylor’s  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Faust;  and  other  entertaining  biogRiphlcal  and 
miseellaneons  matter. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  Include  BEACTiFl  L  Dksic.ns 
FOR  TiiF.  Calendars,  I’ictcrrh  suited  to  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  SCMEBOCS  AT-mACTlVE  FANCY  SKETCHES,  and 
I’ORTRAiTSof  the  Emperor  Sapolcon,  The  I’rincc  Impe- 
ri.Tl,  King  William  of  Prussia,  Count  Bismarck,  Queen 
Victoria,  The  Empress  Eugenic,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Tennyson,  Xllsson,  and  Patti.  In  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  Its  pictorial  features,  the  .\tlantic  .Vlka- 
KAC  for  1»71  far  .urpasscs  the  preceding  Issues,  and  is  Is-- 
yond  comparison  the  hamtsomest  iUastrated  alinanae  ear 
published  in  America. 

Prick,  W  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Ticksou  <fc  Fields,  .vnd  Fields,  Osoood,  &  Co. 

Tlio  Horse  Hair  Inner  Soles  arc  nut  “  things  of 
beauty,”  but  to  those  wishing  for  warm  ami  dry  fi-et  they 
are  a  “  thing  of  joy.”  MauuDactured  and  for  sale  by  Joiix 
S.  .Vndbews,  54  Elm  Street,  and  by  Joux  II.  BocebsiSo, 
1  Tremont  Street,  Boiitbn. 


:hm-nectar 


t:VEtlY  SATURDAY, 


January  14, 1871.] 


LEA  PERRINS 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

S  ^  XT  O  £3  . 


NEW  BOOKS 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO 


HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 


Aztract «/  •  Ittttr  firtm 
mMtdieal  OmUernmn 
•t  Mtirat,  U  kit 
Brttktr,  at  Wantt- 
Utr,  Mat,  IWl  i 


PBOMonscn) 


Five  Cases  Colored 

MERINOS, 


HAWTHORNE.  —  English  Note-Boob!^ 

‘Jvuls.  $4.00. 

**  HU  power  of  aocarate  external,  as  well  as  interna), 
obMTvation,  hU  love  of  nature,  hU  keen  ia'«ight  into  the 
heart  of  life  all  sorts,  hU  tidelity  to  Us  own  emotions, 
ami  the  clear,  lucid  style  in  which  he  convevs  what  hU 
eyes  have  seen,  nmder  bu  work  about  Kngland  C*  Our  Ohl 
Home*]  perhape  the  best  we  have.  Ihe  TaM^es  fToii) 
KnglUIi  Note«Books,  lust  published.  Is  a  continuation  of 
the  same  woiiE,  or  rather  the  same  work  in  umlress,  when* 
we  have  the  impressions  he  received,  fresh  as  they  wen^ 
set  down  at  the  time,  and  not  as  they  were  afterward 
elaboraUHl  tor  criticism  and  the  public.  They  are,  m  a 
doable  sense,  therefoit^  valuable,  — as  records  of  what  he 
saw  and  hea^,  and  as  uncommon  revelations  of  his  own 
rare  and  weird  spirit.**  —  Patnam*s  Mfvjazint, 


GoodSaucej 

and  applicable  to 

EVERY  VARIETY 


“Tell  Lea  A  Perrins 
!^tbat  tbelr  Sauce  is  bi^- 
Ip  esteemed  In  India, 
and  In  my  opinion  the 
most  wbolesome  Sauce 
l^^^that  Is  made.” 

At  the  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and  Sapper  Table 
It  Imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  snd  xest  to  Soups, 
Fish,  Hof  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  Ac. 

The  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to  many 
tmlUtlons  of  LEA  A  PERRINS’  SAl'CE. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1  Union  Konare  and  30  Month  William  St., 
SPECIAL  -tGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


COMPRISING 


Crimson,  Maroon,  Browns, 


WITH  A  CHOICE  .VSSORT.MENT  OF 


ROGERS’S  GROUPS, 

WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 


TAVO  CASKS  KXTBA  QUAUITY 


210  Washinitton  Street, 
are  tbe  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  famous  statuettes. 


AMERICAN  FAMILY 

KNiniNG  MACHINE  CO. 

Boston,  Mass.,  and  8t.  Lonis,  Ho. 
I  MMlVJi,  $‘J6.00 


DNK  CASK  VKBY  FINK  QUALITY 

DRAP  VE  FKAIVCE. 


LADY  AND  GKNTLK- 
MKN  Agents  Wanted  ev* 
B  erjrwhere  —  large  proflu  —  to 

■  ’  R  .si'll  a  little  Altaic  u^>nK'd  by 

I  '{.I'lfl  every  woman  using  it.  It  keeps 

I  i  ;::|l  theneedlellromplerclngtheflnwr 

I  .  i  i  ;  T1  and  thumb  while  sewing.  IVlth 

r  it  she  sews  one  third  bster.  8am- 

[IT^  A  pie  and  circular  mailed  ftee  on 

receipt  of  36  cents  ;  or  call  and 

NATIONAL  FINGKB  GUABD  CO., 

777  Broadway.  New  York. 


The  nlwve  have  opened  In  the  Dress  Goods  Department, 
on  the  Broadway  side. 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 

NKW  YOBK. 


IS  $  75  to  $  250  per  month,  *^'^7;' 

O  male  and  female,  to  Introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
o  PROVED  COMMON  SENSE  F.VMILY  SEtVINO 
hOM.VCHINE.  This  MacUne  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck, 
^  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe- 
^  rior  manner.  I’rice  only  $  15.  FuUy  licensed  and  war- 
I  ranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  f  1,00(1  for  any  ma- 

1  chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautifhl,  or  more 
elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  “  Elastic  Lock 

2  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  (:an  be  cut,  and  still  the 
S  cloth  cannot  lie  palled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We 
2  pay  agenu  ftoin  375  to  $350  per  month  and  expenses. 
S  or  a  commission  fhim  which  twice  that  amount  can 
W  he  made.  .Iddress  SKCOMB  it  CO.,  Boston, 
|>  Hass.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mt.  Louis,  Mo.;  or 
^  Chicago,  Ill. 


DO  YOUB  OWN 
PBINTlNG  with  s  NOV- 
KLTY  JOB  PBINTlNG 
PBKMM,  the  best  press  ever 
s  made  for  the  purpose,  and  sec- 
BffputfyUllS  lja-~,onA  to  none  fur  the  use  of 

General  Job  Printers. 

7  hey  are  most  admirably 
adapted  for  BUSINESS  I’rint- 
flKjgrffalii  I  TTirw  J  ‘"Cj  f”''  Church.  .Sabbath 
tmm  ie*NcnooI,  and  Society  work, 
.3«sw  and  also  for  Missionary  and 
Kducational  purposes,  or  for  a 

Village  Newspaper  and  Job  Office. 
Prices  of  Presses  .  .  BIS,  S30,  S32,  S60. 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BKNJ. 
O.  WOODS,  Manufiteturer,  151  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
-Mass.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  THURSTON,  I»  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  <k  LUDWIG,  917  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Philadelphia,  I’a. ;  .V.  C.  KELLOGG,  65  West 
Van  Buren  St.  *" 


DIEDBERY  —  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall 

street.  *2.00. 

“  Mr.  Medbery’s  style  is  excellent.  It  is  clear,  strong, 
crisp,  and  vivid.  It  never  lapses  Into  dulness.  His 
knowledge  is  ample,  and  thus  we  have  the  mysteries  of 
the  street  relattsl  in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  How 
the  small  speculators  manage,  how  the  big  operators 
work,  how  combinations  an-  made,  how  ’corners’  are 
effected,  the  mysteries  of  ‘  puts  ’  and  ‘  calls  ’  of  being  short 
or  long,  the  relations  of  outsiders  and  brokers,  tbe  meth¬ 
ods  of  Ihe  Long  Rixim,  tbe  Regular  Board,  the  Gold  Room, 
—  tht^se  and  many  other  points  arc  explained  with  as 
much  clearness  as  Is  ixjssible  In  mere  expusltiuii.  An  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  is  dcvotetl  to  Vamlerbilt,  Drew,  Gould, 
Marston,  Dr.  Durant,  and  others  of  the  great  operators, 
together  with  a  sketch  ot  their  most  famous  transactions. 
1  he  whole  volume  is  as  interesting  as  a  romance,  anil 
si'cms,  much  of  It,  like  a  record  of  romance.”  — J/6any 
Kxprtu. 


MONEY 
EASILY 
)  MADE 

with  our  Stencil  and 
Key  Check  Outfit. 

BW  CiBCDLAXa  Fau 


American  Knitting  Machine  Cos 
or  St,  Zouia,  JUo,  I 


ilicago,  111. 


(liTGCO. 


VERY  CaOlCE. 

SOUTHMAYD’S 
Broken  Candyg 

Consisting  of  twenty-one  varieties;  Is  one  of  the  best 
Candies  that  can  be  manutketured. 

For  purity  and  quality  It  cannot  be  excelled. 

Wholesale  and  retail,  102  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Hoaton,  JHaaa., 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Gnba. 

S  300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Prizes  cashed  and  Information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  iiald  for  Doubloons.  .VU  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOB  Jk  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


DI4BETIC  FLOUR. 

The  preparetl  Flour  of  Bran  for  making  Biscuit  for 
the  Diabetic  and  DyapeptiCt  may  be  Iiad  uf  JOHN  W. 
HHKDDKN,  Phiirmaceutist,  3^  Bowery,  comer  Fourth 
Street,  5»cw  York. 


BRYANT.  —  Homer's  Iliad.  Uniform  with 
Longfellow*^  Dante.  Tinted  paper,  bevellcil 
boards,  gilt  top.  2  voU.  $  lO.lN).  The  two  volumi*:^ 
in  Half  Calf,  $  20.0U. 

**It  is  JuKt  a.swell  that  n  turn  In  the  tide  of  faMiioii 
should  have  left  the  field  of  Homeric-  tnin>iIatlon  free  and 
open  for  an  Aniericnn  to  pluck  a  laurel  theodn;  and  the 
candor  of  English  scholar*  will  rc-joice  in  the  opportunitv 
of  acknowledging  a  Transatlantic  »iicc<‘hh  in  an  exTK’H' 
ment  which  at  home  has  not  seldom  endi^d  in  failure. 
Tmler  onlinaiy  circumst.ances  we  might  have  hesltati-d 
to  notice  another  version  of  the  ‘  IIia4i  *  or  *  Odyssey/  lest 
the  public  should  tire  of  so  many  harpings  on  a*  single 
string;  but  then*  is  more  than  one  it'ason  why  Mr.  Bry”* 
ant*s  version  is  entitletl  to  have  an  exception  inade  in  its 
fiivor.  not  the  least  weighty  of  tbesi*  being  that  he  a|>- 
proaches  his  task  with  extraordinar:i’  nKMlt^ty,  and  pn-> 
his  work  with  notions  in  reference  to  translation  a^v 
sound  and  sensible  as  they  an.’  unostentatious.  Of  living 
American  piH’ts.  Mr.  William  Cullen  Hr>  ant  is  one  of  the 
m«ist  eminent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldi-st  in  standing. . . . 
We  congratulate  our  American  kinsfolk  on  having  a  poet 
among  them  who  in  his  green  old  age  has  produced  a 
translation  of  the  *  Illa4l  *  worthy  to  live  amongst  the  liest 
experimi’nts  of'  the  kind  in  our  common  language/*  —  JSat^ 
urday  Bevicfc  (Laudon), 


CHROM08,  STEREOSCOPES, 

Viewa,  Framet^  and  Albuma  imported  and  manu« 
facturH  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.*  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 


BOOSEY’S  STANDARD  DPERA8 

FOR  VOICE  .TND  I’lANO-KOKl  E.  Edited  bv  Arthur 


FOR  VOICE  .TND  I’lANO-KOKl  E.  Edited  bv  Arthur 
Sullivan.  'Ihe  complete  series,  unabridged,  with  Italian 
and  English  wonls.  Price,  One  Dollar  I’ach.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest  paper,  large 
8vo,  In  volumes  containing  ’^tlO  to  270  pages  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in  the  following  or¬ 
der;— 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  Dec.  IS.  LASOMN.UIBU- 
ready).  L.V. 

••  15.  FIDKLIO.  Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

Dec.  I.  IL  BARBlERE.  “  15.  IL  TROV.VTORE. 

Subscribers’  names  will  lie  received  by  all  Music-sellers 
and  Booksellers  in  the  States,  or  by  the  Publishers, 

B008EY  &  GO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


gipa|mHjTHEA-NECTAR 

Tll^^Black'  Tea 

Sjf^  Green  Tea  Flavor. 

11^.  JllAVABBANTKD  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTKS. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

.Vnd  for  sale  Wholesale  only  bv  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

I’.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-yeetar  Ciirutar, 


Agents !  Read  This ! 


WK  WILL  PAY  AGKNTS  A  SALABY  OF 
•  30  per  week  and  expeases,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderthl  Inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  it  CO.,  Marshall,  51lch. 


D  UPTUB^  ABDOMINAL  WKAKNKS.S,  or 
tv  COBPULKNCY.  —  Relief  and  Cure.  tSfrlti/t 
Hard  Hubber  Tnnutt  and  Supporter».  Late  patterns,  in- 
dastmctlMe  (steel  coatedl^^cleanly,  light,  safe,  comforta¬ 
ble.  .Vise  Bandages,  etc.  Establlshmenu :  1347  Chestnut 
8t.,  Philadelphia,  and  3  Ann  8t.,  N.Y’.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

CEV  Local  and  travelling  salesmen 
bCIV.  wanted.  Business  light  and 
•Gift  Enterprise,”  ’’Cheap  Jewelry,” 
swindle.  .Address,  enclosing  stamp. 


BncrLxsT  m  CoimBCcnoa, 
FaxHCH  Bbiaa,  Bwet-  ^ 
k  wt  Smoker, 
a  OmsapuT' 


nuNonXBLK.  No 
or”  Bogus  Mon«' 


B.  H.JV'ALRKB, ^  Paa-k  Bow, Jicw  York. 


AgCIlti 
hftA  Dealer* 
Wanted  in  every  City 
and  Town,  and  well  paid 
tar  ielUng.  Filoa  Uat  mailed. 
Sample  Pipe  eent  poet  paid  for  60  oentA 

&  HOOFEK,  Hf  f  Brim  Pip**,  802  Broad  way.  H.  I 

(Cy*  Sample  of  Extra  Quality,  with  Cigar  Holder  com¬ 
bined,  75  cts.  Superbly  finished,  with  Cigar  Holder,  S  1.00. 
Genuine  Meerschaum-Bowl,  $IJS0.  Meerschaum  Boxwood 
Stem,  .Vmber  mouthpieces,  *2.7.5.  -Vll  Genuine  Meer¬ 
schaum  Stem,  and  Bowl,  and  .Vmber  mouthpiece,  $  4.25. 
.Sent  Post-paid  or  Express. 

( In  writing,  state  that  yon  saw  this  In  Evert  Saturdat.) 


THK  NKW  YOBK  WKKKLY  DAY-BOOK - 
THK  CHAMPION  OF  THK  WHITK  BK- 
PUBLIC  AGAINST  THK  WOKLD.-S2  per 
year.  .Vddress  "  D.VY-BOGK,”  New  York  City. 


TUF  EIQUERICQ  nets,  seines,  lines, 
I  nc  noncnico.  twines,  suitable  for  Ex¬ 
port,  River,  Pond,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing,  for  sale  to  the 
trade  bv  .V.MERIC.VN  NET  AND  1  WINK  CO., 
Samples  and  prices  by  mail.  43  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 


.MISS  PHELPS— Hedged  In.  S  1.30. 

”  We  h.yve  read  Miss  Phelps’s  story  with  unmixerl  ap¬ 
proval.  1  here  Is  a  purpose  in  it  and  a  power  th.it  ought 
to  make  it  more  popiUar  than  ’  The  Gates  .Vjar.’  It  treats 
a  deUcate,  difficult,  and  commonly  avoided  subjeet  — the 
diitv  of  society  to  fiillen  woiru-n  —  with  so  rare  a  delicacy 
and  yet  thoroughness  —  from  so  heralc  a  staiRlpoint,  anil 
with  such  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  Christ’s  teaching  —  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  heart 
BO  full  of  sisterly  sj-mpathy  and  love  toward  the  unfortii- 
n.ate  cla.ss  —  that  no  tnic  man  or  woman  can  read  It  and 
not  be  moved  In  the  right  direction.  The  work  loses  noth¬ 
ing  in  Interest  or  power  of  impression  by  being  wrought 
Into  a  story.”  —  Prtxbyterian  HnitK. 


THK  JAPANKSK  COBN  FILK  remove* 
Com*  without  pain;  price,  ‘i.5c.  Sold  at  drug, 
shoe,  and  notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  and  trade  supplied  by  the  JAPANKSK  COBN 
FILK  CO.,  34  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


AUTHOR’S  HOUSEHOLD  EDITIOS 


MURRAY  —  Music-Hall  Sermons.  S  1.50. 

“  .Sermons  would  recover  their  lost  reputation  were 
there  many  so  vigorouft  and  fh-sli  a.s  thesf.  Mr.  Murray 
in  certainly  a  remarkably  eloquent  preacher,  and  hin  ehi- 
quence  In  of  the  bent  .-Mirt,  that  of  tmod  nenne  and  just  iM’ii- 
tlment  fltly  and  feelingly  exprensetl.  He  In  a  master  of  a 
ntyle  nhnnilarly  clear,  pure,  and  tellcitoun.  In  »'iieml,  the 
literary*  quality  of  the  dincoumc*  in  uncommonly  ni^ih,  but  in 
no  without  pri’judice  U»  the  directnenn  and  nimple  cottency 
proper  to  the  orator.  Then*  are  pan-na^'en  that  wouhl  «lo 
no  dlncrt'dit  to  Honnuet.  In  thin  renpect,  and  an  we  think 
in  mont  renpoctn,  he  in  decidedly  to  be  ranked  above  Hen¬ 
ry  Svanl  Beecher/*  — Vommontccalth. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


“  By  a  Special  ArrauKement  made  with  me 
and  my  KuRUsh  Publishers,  (Partners  with 
me  In  the  C'opyrlRht  of  my  Works,)  Alcssrs. 
Fields,  OsRooil,  St  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  1>ecome 
the  only  authorized  Bepresentatives  in  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  whole  series  of  my  Books. 

“  CHABLKS  DICKKNS.” 


OUNG  FOLK.S’  BUBAL,  largest  and  handsom- 
1  est  young  follu’ paper.  Greatest  success!  Best  sto¬ 
ries  ami  pictures.  Splendid  CosA  Pay  to  .Vgents,  or  irholt 
amount  returned  in  Watches,  yiiisical  Instruments,  Jew- 
elrv,  etc.  $  l.QO  i>er  year,  samples  lUc.  .Vddress  11.  N.  F. 
LEVVIS,  Pub.  ll’Mfern  Karat,  Chicago. 


Cures  SORE  THROAT. 

lA/  Poland’s  Whlto  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  COLDS. 

H^ll  no  Poloud’s  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  COUGHS. 

Poland’s  Whlto  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  DIPHTHERIA. 

1 1  Poland’s  Whlto  Pino  Compound, 

\l  y  |h  Cures  Spitting  of  Blood. 

5^  ^  Poland’s  Whlto  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  Pulmonic  AfTec- 
tions  generally. 

Poland’s  Whlto  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  Kidney  Oomplaints. 

"  For  health  comes  sparkling  In  tho  streams. 
From  cool  Choconia  stealliig; 

Thore ’s  Iron  in  onr  Northern  5vlnds; 
Ourjwet  are  trees  of1ieaUng.“ 

JOBM  G.  WBITTIJCR. 


A  GKNTS  WANTBD-B22B  a  Month  bv  th* 
A  AMKBICAN  KNITTING  MACHINK  COh 
BOSTON,  JI.VSS.,  or  ST.  LOClS,  MO. 


This  Klattratfd  Household  Edition  of  the  Complete 
Works  of  Charles  Dickens  Is  published  under  the  ar¬ 
rangement  stated  above,  renewed  by  special  agreement 
w  ith  the  author  shortly  before  his  decease.  It  Is  uniform 
In  size  and  shape  with  the  Household  Edition  of  the  Wa- 
verlet  Novels,  the  Works  of  Charles  Reaue,  the 
Thackerats,  and  George  Eliot,  published  by  Mes,srs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 

Each  volume  has  16  Full-Page  Illustrations  by 
8.  EITISCE,  Jr.  Price,  $  IJM  a  volume. 

Complete  in  Fourteen  handsome  volumes,  put  up 
in  neat  box. 


COMBINATION 

STENCIL  ALPHABET 


LOWELL  — Among  my  Books.  S2.00. 

Content?*,  —  Dr>**l^*n.  Wltchcnut,  Shakwpearo,  Los.'*- 
In?,  New  Kngland  T^o  Centuries  Ago,  Kousseau  anU 
the  Sentimentalists. 

**  A  permanent  addition  to  the  literature  of  genial  schol¬ 
arship  and  large-mlmled  criticism . With  a  n*’ver-ftil- 

ing  grace,  Mr.  Lowell  carries  the  large  burden  of  a  rip*' 
anil  wklely  gathennl  scholarship,  and  while  there  is  that 
in  his  manner  which  must  attract  the  unlearned,  the  wis¬ 
est  <»f  us  cannot  fail  to  gain  instruction  fh>m  his  ample 
stores.**  —  Buffalo  Couriers 


AND  FIGURES. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  It  Is  an  exceetUngly 

useful  invent  ions  of  rapid  method  »t 

thi’  age  for  Jlcr-  .  ^  marking  Boxes  for 

chants  and  Bust-  Shipment,  Show 

ness  men.  NqWgikjSF  Cards,  I’rice  Lists, 

Patented  Aug.ll,’ei.  _  Call  and  get  a  Circular. 

NEW  YORK  STENCIL  WORKS, 

87  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  tbe  PublisUers, 

JAMK8  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Late  Tickxor  *  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  J;  Co. 


*,•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  I’uUlisbers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO., 

BOSTON, 

1.4TC  Titn.'Q$  &  Tau>e,  h^i  Fisu>Si,  OtGObv,  ds  Co. 


1826  VKGKTAmi^^P^MONABY  1870 

Oldest  and  hest  remedy  ($r  Conglis  and  Colds.  Get  genuine. 

CKND  HTAMP  tor  CaUlome  of  Chromo*  and 
D  KogrrarinR*  to  L,  A.  aLLIOT,  BoatoQ, 


for  the  Blood.  Sold  by  Drug- 
glsta^ _ 


Try  HYOEIA 


itst  UnewaTticlCBi'Staple  as 

.  C.  X.  UWQTOI'.  Cluca^. 


AtDAY  to  A 
Qooz.  **mpi«* 
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WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


r  F.  SCHLEIFER  &  Co.’S 

PURE  CALIFORPsTIA 

BRANDY 


THK 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

Olfer  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  York, 

Call  attention  to  tboae  about  piircha*ln(t  HOLIDAY 
1*RESKNT8  to  their  unequalled  stuck,  comprising  every¬ 
thing  In 

SILVER, 

JEWELRY,  and 

FANCY  GK>ODS. 

It  will  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  those  living  at  a 
distance  ftom  the  city  to  send  their  orders,  as  special  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  In  the  selectlot  by  one  or  the  Orm 
personally.  And  In  case  the  goods  fhmlshed  are  not  sat- 
Islhctory  In  every  respect,  they  can  be  exchanged. 

(ioods  sent  C.O.  D.  Packages  allowed  to  be  opened  and 
selections  made. 


On  10  Tears’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 


No  part  of  Principal  due  for  two  years  IVom  purchase  and 
afterwards  only  one-ninth  yearly. 

Prodnets  will  Pay  for  Land  and  ImproTcments. 

The  Liiberal  Credits  adven:  Free  Passes  al¬ 
lowed:  small  annual  payments  re<|uired;  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  money,  arid  profits  on  Stoek  raising,  prove 
these  terms  cheaper,  easier,  and  better  than  to  buy  I'.  H, 
land  within  rallroad-lnnd-Ilnilts  at  f  'iJIU  per  aere,  while 
our  prices  range  generally  IVum  4  to  5,  6,  8,  and  10  Dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  Quality  and  local  advantages  rule  the  price. 

On  these  Kenerous  Terms  the  Industrious  and 
competent  can  buy  and  pay  for  a  goiHl  Farm  and  Hume. 
In  begltming.  It  is  necessary  to  have  money  enough  to  pay 
six  per  cent  interest  on  the  land,  obtain  provisions,  liiilld  a 
cabin,  bur  a  team  and  agricultural  implements  l!ll  ero|Hi 
are  raised,  which  can  be  dune  the  first  season  by  com¬ 
mencing  In  early  Spring. 

CIRCUI.AR8  giving  hill  particulars  are  supplied 
gratis,  and  any  w  ishing  to  induce  others  to  emigrate  with 
them,  or  to  form  a  Colony,  are  Invited  to  ask  for  all  they 
want  to  distribute. 

A  SECTIONAI.  MAP,  showing  exact  Incalloti  of 
I.ands  for  sale  in  Iowa,  Is  sold  for  30  cents,  and  a  similar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  Is  sold  for  20  cents. 

Apply  to  GEO.  S.  HARKI.S, 

Land  Commissioner  Burlington  A  Mo.  Kiver  K.  K.  Co. 

For  Iowa  Lands,  at  Bl'RLINGTON,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBILVSKA. 


FURNITURE. 

BEAXj  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


COMPLITK,  FOB  THB 


Nuperior  In  Quality, 

Beautifhl  In  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Deaiam, 

AMD 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Manu&ctorers’  Prices. 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOS' 

Illustrated  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Mason  a  hamlin  cabinet  organs. 

Important  Improyements. 

B  Reduced  Prices. 

We  have  this  season 
the  pleasure  ol' announc¬ 
ing  Important  Improve¬ 
ments  In  our  Cabinet 
Organs,  for  wbieli  pa¬ 
tents  were  granletl  us 
June  21  arul  .\ug.  23, 
1S70;  also  a  consfder- 
nhle  reduction  in 
prlceaof  several  Iciul- 
Ing  styles.  Having  add¬ 
ed  to  our  previous  build¬ 
ings  a  large  new  thetory , 
we  exjHK't  to  be  able 
hereafter  to  supply  orders  promptl.v.  \  Catalo^e  with 
full  particulars  Is  readv,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  .MASON  *  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  IM  Tremont 
8t.,  Boston;  or  .106  Broadway,  New  York. 


iLLiBois  State  Natceal  History  Hociett, 
Bloomington,  III.,  June  20, 1H70. 

T,  M.  Avert,  President  of  the  National  Watch  Company: 

Dear  Sib,  —  Last  year.  In  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  River,  I  had  unusual  uniwrtiinities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  1  w  as  provided 
with  four  pocket  chronometers  for  use  in  astronomical  oli- 
servatlons.  1  also  liad  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch,  w  hieh 
I  rated  tVom  time  to  time  together  with  the  chronometers 
by  observations  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  five  Instru¬ 
ments  Its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  tbe  ordinary 
disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the  least 
variable,  while,  with  tbe  extraordinaiy  disturbance  Inci¬ 
dent  to  such  an  expedition.  It  was  the  only  instrument  on 
which  I  could  rely,  the  cbronuiiietcrs  at  last  becuiiiliig 
useless. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


PRANG'S  CH  ROMOS  for  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

PRANG’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  CHRISTMAS  sent  ffee  on  receipt  of  stamp  by 

L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston, 


FOR  THE  INSTANT 
Relief  and  Radical  Cure  of 

CCoId  Feet,  Rheuma- 
tiam,  Neuralgia,  Head¬ 
ache,  Dyspepsia,  Loss  of 
Vital  Power,Nervou8  Pros¬ 
tration  or  Debility,  and  all 
other  Nervous  Diseases. 
Sold  by  druggists.  .Send 
stamp  for  circular.  Address 
VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 


An  illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  "Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,"  by  tbe  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  lie 
forwarded,  flree  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

159  St  161  Lake  Street,  Chlcaico; 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  and  HENRY  ADAMS,  Editors. 


On  the  Ist  of  January.  1871,  the  North  American  Review  began  its  llSth  volume,  and  the 
67th  year  of  its  existence. 


S  10  Per  Dozen. 

FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 

Packed  fur  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO. 
99  WaAhint^n  St.,  Boston. 


“FAMILY  FAVORITE” 

Sewing  machines 

are  distinguished  for  their 

GREAT  SIMPLICITY 

and  adaptahlllly  to  every  kind  of  work.  They  run  very 
QUIEIXY  AND  EASILY,  and  are 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER. 

ly  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WEED  SEWmO  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


A  change  In  the  Editorial  department  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  retirement  of  Professor  Gurney  IVom  ita  direc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  intended  that  any  change  shall  be  made  in  tbe  character  or  purposes  of  the  Review,  which  will  remain, 
what  it  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  medium  through  which  tbe  trained  Intelligence  of  America  may  find 
Its  freest  expression.  The  standard  of  the  Beview  has  long  been  fixed  beyond  dispute,  not  merely  by  general  consent, 
bnt  by  the  contribntions  ,  ‘ 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Peilbct  Manuftctoiy  In 
tbe  United  States. 


EDWARD  EVERETT,  D.VNIEL  WEBSTER, 

ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT,  JOSEPH  STORY, 

JOHN  G.  PALFREY.  B.  R.  CURTIS, 

RUFUS  CHOATE.  CALEB  CUSHING, 

ROBERT  KANTOUL,  CHARLES  SUMNER, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT,  W.  H.  PRESCOTT, 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN,  GEORGE  TICKSOB, 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW.  O.  W.  HOLMES, 

R.  W.  EMERSON,  A.  H.  CLOUGH, 

And  many  others  whose  names  cany  almost  equal  authority. 

Tbe  Review  will  strive  to  maintain  this  standard.  It  will  continue  to  aim  at  tbe  development  of  tbe  highest  class  of 
ability  In  literature,  and  in  politics  it  will  serve  as  a  recognized  and  official  medium  through  which  tbe  leaden  of  public 
oplnkn  will  personally  advocate  the  reform  of  political  abuses. 


JOHN  ADAMS, 

HENRY  WHEATON, 
CHIEF-JUSTICE  SHAW, 
JARED  SPARKS, 

LEWIS  CASS, 

R.  H.  DANA, 

J.  LOTHROP  MOTLEY, 
W.'c.  BRYANT, 
WASHINGTON  IRVING, 


LIKE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
[company,  of  Hartford  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
$1JWO,000.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  I’ollcies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  9700  per  clay  for  Six  Yearn  In 
benefits  to  iHilicy-holden. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BVFFAI.O,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAOO,  ILI.. 


T^OTICE  TO  GROCERS.  — .in  unprincipled  firm 
.i- V  ha  ve  recently  been  copying  our  advertisements  entire, 
with  tbe  single  exception  of  substituting  their  luunc  In 
place  of  ours.  The  imposition,  although  well  calculated 
to  deceive  your  customers,  can  be  easily  avoided  by  a  little 
care  on  your  part  to  sec  that  Dooley’n  Yeant  Powder 
Is  the  one  they  are  searching  for.  While  the  action  of  Ihe 
party  only  adds  ftirther  testimony  to  the  popularily  of  our 
Yeast  Powder,  we  deem  this  caution  necesoary,  not  only 
for  your  protection  but  that  of  the  customer.  DOOLEY 
St  BROTHER,  69  New  Street,  New  York. 


THE  JANUARY  NUMBER, 

JVOW  ItEADr,  COyTAI.VS  THE  FOlLOWISa  ARTICLES. 


THE  ABORIGINES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA.  By  William  Elder. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS.  By  CHARLES  F.  Adars,  Je. 
MINING  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  JoHK  A.  CurECH. 

THE  CrVIL-SERVICE  REFORM.  By  Jacob  D.  Cox,  late  SecreUry  of  the  Interior. 

PRUSSIA  AND  GERMANT.  By  H.  W.  Heuans. 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Rlmell  Stlecis,  Je. 

POPE.  By  JA1IE.S  Rcssell  Lowf.ll. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


I  have  great  satlslbctlon  In  being  able  to  recommend 
this  Branilv  to  my  hretho  n  as  a  Pore  Wine 

Brandy,  free  from  all  ailulteratinns  and  suhetllutlons  nf 
other  spirite  or  flavurings,  —  CHARLES  T.  JACK.SON, 
State  Assayer  for  Massachusetto. 

F.  8CHLEIFER  A  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HEMBY  Q.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

.38  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
SOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


$600  Rbwabd  !•  offWred  by 
tbe  proprietor  of  Dr.  8a$c*r 
Catarrh  Remedy  for  a  raie 
of  Catarrh  which  be  can  not 
ruru.  Bold  by  dmggifts,  or 
•ent  by  mail  for  60  cents. 
A  pamphlet  on  Catarrh  free. 
AddreM  Dr.  B.  V.  Piaacs. 
No.  (33  Seneca  Street,  Bof 
faio,  K  Y. 


The  public  are  requested  to  autiacribc  for  tbe  coming  year.  The  attention  of  all  Public  Libraries  and  Book-Claba  la 
tnTltod  to  the  Review. 

The  North  American  Iteview  Is  pubUshctl  quarterly,  In  Januaryi  April,  July,  and  October. 


iipyyRa^ 


TERMS  — Single  Numbera,  S1.M;  Ycariy  Subscription,  $6.00;  to  SnbMriben  Ibr  any  other  of  jAms  B.  OSOOOD 
4c  Co.’a  Periodicals,  $  .1.00.  The  Publishers  pay  the  Postage. 

For  sale  by  Bookseller*. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Pablishers,  Boston. 

Late  Tickkor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


<  1?*  '‘pnts  fbr  TUnstrafed  Pamphlot,  with  Photo- 
Ic  ulkeneeaes  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 

M M  K Itromlway.  cor^4lh  St..  Now  York. 


IjADT  AGENT'S  YVA^^TEP. 

Address  for  eirciilats  Bandanah  Maniifacturlnir 
Co.,  .'“Hatlon  “A,”  New  Y»>rk. 


iCnnOCQ  1  Illustrated  Price  List  sent  fVco 
lOUUrCO.  >  on  application. 

.VLLISTER,  Optician,  40  Nassau  8t.,  New  York. 
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PRINGK  GOUTC’HAKOFF. 

PRINCE  GORTCIIAKOFF,  whose 
Christian  name  is  Alexander  Michaelo- 
witsch,  and  who  is  cousin  to  the  famous 
generd  who  defended  Sebastopol  in  1855-0, 
was  born  in  1798,  and  educated  at  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  of  Zarskoe-Selo,  where  he  had  Ibr 
friend  and  schoolfellow  the  poet  Pouschkin. 
He  made  his  entry  into  the  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Congress  of  Laybach  and  Verona, 
as  attache  in  the  suite  of  M.  Nesselrode.  In 
1824  he  became  secretary  to  the  amba.ssador 
at  London,  when  he  specially  occupied  him¬ 
self  in  the  study  of  foreign  language'-’.  In 
1830  he  was  made  Charge  d’AtTaires  at  F'ior- 


ence,  in  1832  he  was  attached  to  the  Lega-  | 
tion  of  Vienna,  while  in  1841  he  received 
the  title  of  Privy  Councillor,  after  having, 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  Stuttgart, 
arranged  a  marriage  between  the  (iran<l 
Duchess  Olga  and  the  Prince  llayal  of 
VVurtemburg. 

During  the  stormy  events  of  1843-9, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  preserved  a  prudent 
reserve,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  use  very 
moderate  language  as  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  German  Diet,  which  assenibleil  after 
the  reaction  of  1850,  lie  is  said  to  have 
concurred  in  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  favor  of  his  nejjhew 
F'rancis  Joseph.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 


Ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  it  was  at  his  { 
instance  that  the  Russian  Government  ac-  , 
cepted  the  four  points  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Conference  of  Paris  in  1856.  j 
In  1857  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  replace  M.  Nesselrode  as  Minister  of 
Forei-n  Affairs. 

The  name  of  Gortchakoff'  has  not  been 
prominent,  until  within  a  few  weeks,  since 
the  Crimean  War.  While  England  was 
breathlessly  engaged  in  watching  the  con¬ 
test  between  France  and  Prussia,  Prince 
fiortchakoff  issued  a  Note  which  created 
the  utmost  alarm  and  anxiety.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  R-issia  refused  to  be  any 
longer  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  185C-  Eng¬ 


lishmen  were  alarmed,  not  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  release  Russia  from  any 
of  the  bonds  with  which  she  was  then  bound, 
but  because  the  manner  of  the  declaration 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  treaty-obligations 
whatsoever.  This  famous  Note  was  pre¬ 
pared,  it  seems,  directly  after  the  fall  of 
Metz,  when  Russia  no  doubt  regarded 
Franee  as  hopelessly  crushed,  and  had  ar¬ 
ranged  a  gooil  understanding  with  Ger¬ 
many.  For  a  few  days  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  war,  for  England  felt  galled  to 
think  that  Russia  look^  upon  Britannia  as 
a  cowardly  old  woman,  whom  nothing  would 
induce  to  fight.  This  was  certainly  an  er¬ 
ror.  The  great  mass  of  Englishmen  detest 


PRINCE  GORTCHAKOFF. 


War  as  a  terrible  crime,  —  continental  na¬ 
tions  seem  unable  to  taki!  this  view,  —  they 
hate  meddling  in  foreign  politic-,  and  they 
cordially  wish  that  all  the  'Inuiio.-i  with 
which  Diplomacy  has  saddled  them  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Channel ;  but  if  they  are 
forced  into  war,  they  will  fight  like  bull¬ 
dogs. 

As  for  the  present  affair.  Prince  Gort¬ 
chakoff  and  Lord  Granville  use  the  politest 
language  towards  each  other,  and  though 
Russia  does  not  yield  an  inch,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  the  manner 
rather  than  the  matter  of  her  demand  to 
which  we  object,  that  everything  will  be 
peaceably  settled  at  the  forthcoming  Con¬ 
ference. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Prince  Gort¬ 


chakoff'  speaks  with  the  Russian  nation  I 
heartily  at  his  hack,  and  that  England  ought 
at  this  time  of  day  to  take  a  broader  view 
of  the  Eastern  Question  than  she  has  hither¬ 
to  done.  The  last  Russian  war  was  a  great 
calamity,  a  stanch  ally  was  converted  into 
a  foe  in  order  that  England  might  serve  as 
a  cat’s  paw  to  the  ambition  of  .*>  certain  I 
astute  gentleman  now  resi<lent  at  Wifhehn- 
shbhe,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  if 
the  Turks  had  been  left  to  their  own  devices 
in  1854,  instead  of  being  rolled  up  in  civil¬ 
ized  swathing  bands  by  England  and  France, 
they  would  have  given  Nicholas  such  a 
dressing  in  the  true  old  barbarian  fashion 
that  he  would  have  thought  twice  before  he 
crossed  the  Pruth  again. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Prince 


Gortchakoff  has  spoken  haughtily  to  foreign 
countries.  He  opposed  the  meddling  of  the 
Western  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  in  18G2,  when  Napoleon  III. 
wanled  to  recognize  the  American  Conled- 
eraey,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  (for  which  we  owe  him  thanks);  and 
in  18G3,  when  Russia  was  engaged  in  put¬ 
ting  down  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  France,  and  England  proffered  some 
highly  moral  advice,  the  Prince  courteously 
bade  England  mind  her  own  business,  and 
look  at  home. 


BALING  COTTON. 

The  sketch  by  Mr.  Waud  on  page  48 
brings  graphically  before  us  one  of  the  pe¬ 


culiar  institutions  of  the  South  which  the 
crash  of  war  could  not  destroy,  —  a  cotton- 
press.  The  cotton  raised  on  one  or  more 
plantations  is  brought  in  baskets  and  bags 
“  toted  ”  on  the  heads  of  the  laborers,  and 
cast  into  the  press,  from  which  it  comes  out 
ready  to  be  tied  up  and  shipped  to  market. 
These  presses  are  not  always  very  elegant 
structures ;  they  remind  a  Northerner  of 
temporary  cider-mills  he  has  occasionally 
seen  in  the  rural  districts,  only  they  are 
much  larger,  and  the  range  of  the  sweep  is 
much  greater,  as  befits  the  dignity  of  a 
staple  whose  use  is  wellnigh  universal. 
The  various  persons  and  operations  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  artist  have  a  look  very  famil¬ 
iar  to  those  acquainted  with  Southern  plan¬ 
tation  life. 


t 
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XEAV  BOOKS. 


T>RET  HARTFS  POEMS,  “Some  of 

Ml*,  llaric’s  Poi'mH  an*  known  to  ovorj*  n-aUTof 
American  Nowsnapi'rs,  lor  tlion*  i;*  hanll>'  a  jounial  in  th»* 
couiurv  which  lias  not  n'pi’odtict'U  his  quaint 
rnthahlv  n.it  i)iu*  of  them.*  w  ritten  in  the  I'acihc  81(»|K‘  ilia> 
led  lia>*iu*t  cin-ulatetl  baokwanis  ami  forwanU  iVimt  San 
Francisco  to  New  Yt*rk,  anti  those  w’rltien  in  the  tnxlinary 
iau^'UHjre  ot*  Fasti^m  men,  hut  with  all  the  chameters  i»l‘ 
the  West, have  been  quite a.siH)pular.** — .V«*<r  iort  HoWt/, 
rrice,  _ 

T  AAVRENCE’S  ADVENTURES  Among 

■Ij  the  lci‘-CutU‘t>i,  Glaiui-Makorx,  «.'t)al-Mlners,  Iron- 
Klen,  anil  Ship-lluilders.  Uv  J.  T.  TBOWBiuDuii.  1  vol. 
12ino.  L'opiuusl,r  lUustrati-d.  1 1.30. 

■I> RET  H ARTE’.S  POEMS.  “  We  venture 

A  ^  to  predict  that  this  handsome  little  volume  of  THH'ins 
will  m<*et  with  a  mon*  hearty  and  universal  reception  than 
any  volume  of  iHK*nis  ever  presentetl  to  the  American 
1‘uUic.*’ —  Ai-m*  luri  (tlobe, 
lrico.Sl.3U. 

James  K.  Osoood  &,  Co.,  rublishers,  Boston. 


M'HE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

i.  Of  •l.vME.s  Ui  ssELL  Lowell.  Rnl-Line  Edition.  Vni- 
form  with  Kt*d-Line  Tennvson,  Whittier,  Lonirfellow, 
Scott,  Ac.  CarefuUv  prir.tetl.  w  ith  a  red*line  border  to 
each  pa}^*.  With  eleven  Illustration.^.  1  vol.  l6mo. 

Nlorocco.  $8.01). 

New 

_ ^ _  _  _  .  .  .  _  and  other 

J*oems,  anij  poetnt  Hrare  and  Gay.  1  vol.  limo.  With 
Furtrait  on  Sti'cl.  $  i.OO. 

•M;eonre  Arnold  ptissessed  the  Pn>methean  siiark  of 
p'luus,  and  became  a  poet  in  the  inevitable  order  of 
iliing.’i.'*— Arif  iorl  Tt'tbune. 


/';;eorge  Arnold’s  poems. 

VJ  and  complete  editiem.  Comprising  Dri/t  c 


T>RET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  “His  verses 

-1^  arc  quoted  everywhere,  and  snatchi‘s  of  them  fre*  ^ 

auenth>'  illustrate  leading  articles  and  elucidate  political 
iseusaions.  This  volume  contains  about  llfty  of  Mr.  | 
llarte’s  best  poems.  *  Jim,"  *  T  ruthful  James,*  *  IheSoci-  I 
dy  upon  the  Stanislaus,'  and  'The  Pliocene  Skull’  live  i 
a^in  in  it.”  —  Arir  Jb/i  World.  ! 

Price,  $1.50. 

James  K.  Oaooou  A  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston.  | 

T  AWRENCE’S  ADVENTURES.  By  j 

^  J  .1.  T.  Trowbridge.  $  1.50. 

•*  Whatever  interest.^  boys  in  thv  roechan’eal  sciences,  ! 
inspin*^  them  with  zeal,  is*of  practical  interest  and  value,  i 
On  this  aceinint,  we  give  a  siH'cial  welcome  to  a  new  iu- 
venlle  hook  just  issui'd  bv  Fields.  Osgood,  A  Co.jCaluHl  , 
•  l.awrence*s  Advemua*s,'  and  wTitten  by  Trow  bridge.”  —  > 
ILT.TlCEERM.VX. 


LAWRENCE’S  ADVENTURES.  By 

J.  T.  Tbowiikiuge.  $1.30. 

"  Icc-Ciitters.  Kla..is-maki'ni,  coal-minera,  Inm-nien,  anil 
hliip-buililiTs  an-  herein  truly  dccribed,  and  the  ptuceas 
of  their  work  illuntrated.  It  ia  an  excellent  Kuide  to 
knowU'dg  ‘  of.  ami  interest  in.  the  most  important  me¬ 
chanic  .arts,  which  are  explained  and  adapted  to  the 
VOUUi:."  — II.  T.  'IX'CKEBll.VN. 

Jaxes  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  l’ubU.<hors,  Boston. 

■\fY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  By 

..’1  Ciiable..  IH  dlev  Wabxeb.  With  an  Introductota- 
hetiPT  from  Kev.  lUxBt  Wabd  Beecueb.  1  vol.  16mo. 
$I.UU. 

••  P'ot  delicate  fancy,  Kcnial  humor,  and  sparkling  style, 
this  volume  can  take  rank  with  the  best  specimens  ot  light 
ami  gracetul  essay  willing.  It  is  a  book  for  winter  or 
summer,  for  the  shaded  garden  seat  or  the  snug  comer  of 
the  warm  sitting-nsim,  and  for  even-  ivaderof  taste,  even 
if  he  or  she  never  handled  a  hoc  and  never  expects  to.”  — 
Clereland  Herald. _ 

•\f Y  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  “What 

U  the  reason  one  cannot  get  past  a  reallv  humorou.s 
book.  Here  is  one  that  ha.H  stood  the  test.  We  heaped  a 
pile  of  books  on  our  table,  determined  to  go  through  with 
them.  But  we  bad  the  misfortune  to  stumble  on  *My 
Summer  in  a  Garden,*  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  We 
read  and  l.iughi*d;  and  laughed  and  re^  again.  Wc 
Mnilcd  and  read,  and  laughed  away  tim«‘  enough  to  have 
dissolved  half  our  pile  of  books;  and,  if  this  witty  editor 
ever  prints  another  book  of  this  kind,  we  shall  put  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  lest  it  again  interfere  with  our  in- 
(lustriou^  ri’sidutlons.**—  The  Independent, 


VERSES.  By  H.  H.  Price,  $  1.25. 

“  This*-  Vcrsi's  arc  sweet  and  pure,  and  as  fhll  of  I 
the  poetic  sense  as  of  religious  feehng."  —  UarIJuril  Cuiii^  ; 
ani. _ I 


“q''HE  ATLANTIC  ALMANAC  for  1871  I 

A  is  the  best  of  the  series  ~  yet  each  of  its  pred<‘Ci>ssorH  ’ 
was  good.  It  has  a  calendar,  not  alone  for  Christians,  but  . 
tor  Jew’s  and  51obammedans,and  a  gn^at  deal  of  American  •. 
statistical  information.  Then*  ait*  forty-two  engravings  ' 
ttom  original  designs  and  portraits,  with  memoirs  of  Long-  | 
tbliow.  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Nilsson,  and  Adelina  i 
pAtti.”  —  Pnilade/p/iia  Press.  | 


IVTIRIAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

I'X  John  G.  Whittier.  With  Vignette  and  lUuslra-  : 
tions.  1  vol.  iBmo.  $1..5il.  I 

**  T  his  elegant  little  bix>k  begins  with  a  p4K*m  of  rabbini-  i 
cal  and  oriental  fancy,  si*t  in  a  framework  of  New  tng-  1 
land  scenery  and  sentiment  —  suggesting  the  metaphor  ot*  i 
a  golden  apple  in  a  pictun*  of  silver  —  and  conveying  a  dne 
(Christian  moral,  colontl  by  v,  Mohammedan  east  of  ' 
thought.”  —  Sett  }orl  Ttmes. 


“A  CHILD’S  DREAM  OF  A  STAR,  I 

the  exceedinslv  beautiful  little  sketch  bv  (Tiarl<*s  ] 
Dickens,  ha.s  been  taken  from  its  place  among'  the  mis-  ; 
celianies  id  the  author  and  set  in  a  dainty  little  quarto, 
illustrated  with  several  appropriate  illustrations  bv  11am- 
xnatt  Billings,  engraved  by  W .  J.  Linton.  <jn*at  care  has 
been  bestowed  on  this  little  gem  of  literature,  so  as  to  j 
make  it  also  a  gem  of  art  and  of  artistic  book -making,  the 
result  being  a  ^ifect  success.”  —  Cleveland  Herald, 

Price,  Cloth,  $3A0;  Antique  Morocco.  S7.0b. 

James  K.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Ye  R  S  E  S  .  By  H.  H.  Price,  $  1.25. 

”  This  book  contains  more  good  poetry  than  is  otlcn 
crowded  into  one  volume.**  —  Boston  Journal, 


rPHE  ATLANTIC  ALMANAC  for  1871.  ! 

A  Price,  Fifty  Cents. 

”  .Mthoui^:  this  gay-colored  quarto  profe.sscs  to  b**  a  | 
chart  of  the  future,  it  is  none  the  less  a  memorial  of  the 
present;  for  hen*  are  the  eflTigies  of  the  prominent  men 
and  w’omen  of  the  day,  political  and  ariistic,  brought  to-  ' 
gether  and  identilhd  w  ith  the  calendar  whose  fame  they  ‘ 
illustrate.  Kere  an*  King  William  and  C«»unt  Bismarck,  ' 
theex-Kmperorand  hU  son.  Tennys«in  .and  Nilsson,  Vic-  | 
foria  and  Eugenie,  — a  gallerv  worth  thrice  the  price  td*  | 
the  Almanac.”— H.  T.  TiCKfcRiiAX. 


“\fIRIAM  AND  OTHER  POEMS  is 

the  title  of  Whittier*,  la.t  viilumt*.  Tho  main 
poem  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  catholic.  Intended  to 
unfold  the  truth  so  often  in  listed  on  bv  the  genial  Qunker. 
in  whose  great  heart  Bbliies  no  shadow  of  bigotry.  —  the 
irutb  that  there  is  much  of  Christianity  even  in  heathen¬ 
ism.  tliat  Christ  is  the  fulness  of  the  ideal  of  all  rellidons. 
and  that  in  all  wc  may  find  something  of  the  liglit  of  C,od. 
The  miscellaneous  poems  comprise  some  of  Mr.  Whittier’s 
finest  productions.' —  TAe  Indtpetida,!. 

Price.  $  l:2i. 

James  R.  Osgood  &  Co..  Pablishcrs.  Boston. 


yE  R  S  E  S  .  By  H.  H.  Price,  $  1.25.  ; 

“  Wc  know  not  whom  these  initials  designate,  but  i 
surely  she  writes  what,  ts-tter  than  mere  verse,  belongs  to  ^ 
the  higher  realm  ot  p<H'lr>-  possessing  thought  and  fancy.  i 
bannuny  and  expression,  delicacy  and  strength,  memoiy  I 
of  good  things  written  by  others,  and  pure  imagination 
Vioper  to  herself."  —  Provtdtnce  Pren. 


P*  OETHE’S  FAUST.  Translated  into 

vIT  i;nglls»i  Verse  by  IUyard  Tavlob.  1  vol.  Imp*‘- 
rial  octavo.  Cniform  with  Longfellow’s  Dante  and  lUy- 
aiit’s  lluUEU.  g.VVU. 

”  It  Is  not  only  a  success,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  — not  oiilv' a  taitlitul  rendering  ot  the  sense  of  the  | 
original,  in  pleasing  Knglish  verse,  —  but  it  is  a  transfer  of 
the  spirit  and  the  foriu  ot  that  wonderful  book  into  our 
own  tongue,  to  an  extent  which  would  have  Iss'n  thought 
impossible  luhl  it  not  been  made.”  —  .Veir  Vort  Eceiung 
PuU.  _ 


verses.  By  H.  H.  1  vol.  16mo.  $  1.25. 

T  •*  A  dainty  volume  of  dainty  pt»ems  in  *  VeivcH  *  by 
II.  IL;  a  little  biHik  of  a  hundreil  page>$  in  flexible  coven 
and  exquisite  typography.  For  tw'o  or  three  years  past 
poems  and  (K'casional  pn>s(*  sketches,  fon‘ign  letters  and 
stories,  have  made  these  Initials  familiar  to  the  ix‘ad- 
ers  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  Vcrst*s  now  col¬ 
lected,  and  put  Into  a  volume  that  Is  soexpresslve  of  their 
n'tlneiiunt  and  grace,  will  be  warmly  weleiumni  !t>  tluwe 
who  luive  an  ear  for  tine  harmonies  and  the  |KH*tie  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  longings  of  a  wiio  isTongs  to  the  school 
of  Jean  liigolow."  —  Hartford  CvuruHt, 


q'HE  ATLANTIC  ALMANAC  for  1871. 

-I  Price,  Fifty  Cents.  “  No  handsomer  annual  is  pub- 
lishi’fl  than  the  "Atlantic  Almanac.*  That  for  HTi  i.s  a 
pi’rfei't  model  of  this  class  of  publications,  —  adttnuHi  with 
Kautitbl  illustrations,  of  whieii  portraits  of  eminent 
w’riters  arc  the  most  striking  feature,  and  tilletl  full  of 
most  entertaining  ri'aiilng.  It  is  a  veiy  luxurious  and 
elegant  affair.”  — Vommetrial  Bulletin. 


Tif  Y  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  Price, 

i.r|  $l.tNi. 

“  T  he  Garden  has  berna  fhvorite  theme  of  philosophers, 
from  Baetiu  tt»  Alcott.lait  we  doubt  if  it  ever  has  been 
tn*ated  with  such  ran*  humor,  genial  philoM>pln,  and 
praetical  wis<lom  as  in  the  cliarming  little  book,  *My 
Summer  In  a  Ganlen,*  by  I>.  Wames,  T  he  naive  n*llsn 
and  quaint  candor  underlying  the  pure  love  of  natim*  give 
a  singular  liuman  zi*st  to  the  author's  experience  and 
commentary  then*on.**  — Ti'unscrxpt, 


qmE  WILLIAM  HENRY  LETTERS. 

By  Mrs.  aV.  M.  Diaz.  $1.5(i.  This  unique  b(N>k  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of  Letters  never  beft»tx‘  published, 
and  a  now  Preface. 

**  T  bis  is  the  most  natuixtl  piece  of  w  ord-painting  which 
can  be  found  in  literatim*.  T  he  *  William  Henr>’  Letters  * 
have  convulsed  with  laughter  the  elderly  reaiiers  of  that 
suix*rior  magazine.  Our  iouny  /Wivt,  in  W’hose  columns  | 
most  of  these  "Letters*  have  appeared.  The  publishers  i 
have  ai't^  wisely  in  ci>lU*cting  and  publishing  them  in  I 
this  more  suiistantial  fi>nn.  The  pn‘faee,  or  intriKluetlon  | 
to  the  work,  by  the  I'tlitor  of  the  letters,  is  in  ttscll*  worth 
the  price  of  thi-  voluuu*.”  —  P/vvideuvr  Pt'ts.^. 

qmE  WILLIAM  HENRY  LETTERS. 

Jl  •*  This  series  of  really  racy  and  characteristic  specimens 
of  the  epistolary  effusions  of  a  rustic  »cho«il-l>oy  Is  a  very 
happy  hit  in  the  field  of  juvenile  literature.  Then*  is  a 
sujWrabundance  of  humor,  wliieii  is  genuine,  bt.'causi*  it 
appi*ars  unpri'mcditatcd,  all  tliroiigli  the  si’ries,  uiui  then^ 
are,  at  the  same  time,  touches  of  true  nobility  and  honesty 
of  character,  w’liicli  cannot  fail  to  make  the  biHik  protlta-  ! 
ble  os  well  as  pleasant  reading.”  —  yete  York  Times, 


%•  For  sale  by  all  Bo«)ksi*Uers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Ticbnob  K  FiELDii,  and  Field.^,  Usguod,  &  Co. 
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PERILS  OF  SHOPPING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  good  people  of  New  York  have  late¬ 
ly  teen  brought  face  to  face  rather  un¬ 
pleasantly  with  one  of  the  nuisances  attend-  | 
ant  on  “  shopping  ’’  in  that  gay  metropolis.  It 
was  possibly  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  New 
York  ladies,  but  strangers  visiting  the  city 
have  long  remarked  the  insulting  system  of 
espionnaife  which  the  proprietors  of  retail 
shops  have  brought  to  tear  upon  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  There  are  certain  dazzling  bazaars 
in  New  York  which  one  cannot  enter  or 
leave  without  e.’mcriencing  a  sense  of  moral 
degradation.  The  only  condition  upon 

which  you  can  make  your  purchases  is  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  you  are  regarded  as 
a  thief,  and  to  submit  to  being  watched  with 
a  degree  of  gross  attentiveness  that  would 
make  almost  any  honest  man  or  woman  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  guilty  creature.  New  York  is 
crowded  with  adventurers  and  adventur¬ 
esses  of  every  description,  and  no  doubt  they 
are  frequently  skilful  at  the  expense  of 
shopkeepers.  That  the  depredations  of 

these  light-hngered  people  should  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  is  of  course  a  necessity ;  but  it  is 
a  piece  of  insufferable  impertinence  on  the 
part  of  a  firm  to  scrutinize  as  a  probable  thief 
every  lady  or  gentleman  who  chances  to  en¬ 
ter.  tV.eir  establishment. 

This  rather  morbid  view  of  human  nature 
has  teen  extensively  indulged  in  by  Mr. 
Maev,  the  proprietor  of  a  variety  store  on 
Sixtii  Avenue.  For  several  years  past  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  seizing  res|)ectable 
jjeople,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
handing  them  over  to  the  jiolice  on  the 
charge  that  they  hivd  stolen  something  from 
his  counters.  In  a  canl  which  the  inquisito¬ 
rial  gentleman  publishes,  he  has  the  assur¬ 
ance  to  say  that  over  a  hundred  rrrests  have 
teen  made  at  his  shop  to  which  “  no  excep¬ 
tion  has  teen  taken.”  An  innocent  man 
or  woman,  hustled  from  the  store  and  hur¬ 
ried  through  the  crowded  streets  to  a  police 
station,  would  naturally  shrink  from  further 
publicity,  and  be  willing  to  end  the  matter 
with  an  apology  from  the  mistaken  shop 
keeper.  We  wonder  how  many  of  these  ar¬ 
rests  have  teen  supplemented  by  a  convic¬ 
tion  ?  Among  the  one  hundred  people  who 
have  teen  dragged  from  Mr.  Macy’s  place, 
and  have  taken  “no  exception  ”  to  that  live¬ 
ly  process,  there  have  doubtless  teen  scores 
of  refined  and  sensitive  women  who  have 
suffered  as  unjustly  a.s  Mrs.  Phelps,  who 


may  take  heart  at  the  reflection  that  she  has  | 
been  the  instrument  of  bringing  down  on 
Mr.  Macy  an  amount  of  public  iudignatiou 
which  it  has  seldom  teen  the  lot  of  a  mere  ! 
shopkcejier  to  merit  and  receive. 


FAILURES  IN  ART  CONSIDERED  AS 
AUTHORlTIl’iS  IN  CRITICISM. 

"IfR.  DISR.AELT,  in  his  novel  of  “Lo-  | 
thair,”  started  anew  an  old  discussion,  | 
by  his  supercilious  fleer  at  critics  as  a  set  of  , 
fellows  who  had  failed,  as  producers,  in  the 
departments  of  literary  and  artistic  effort  | 
they  wished  to  dominate  as  judges.  The  ’ 
exasperation  caused  by  this  insolent  fling  ' 
was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  even  the  ‘ 
poorest  critic  feels  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  lit¬ 
erature  as  in  politics,  is  simjdy  the  clever¬ 
est  of  charlatans ;  that,  with  all  his  talent,  | 
he  is  profoundly  insincere ;  that  his  object  ! 
in  life  has  teen  not  to  obtain  fame,  or  even  ; 
reputation,  but  notoriety ;  and  that  he  thinks 
notoriety  can  te'  more  surely  obtained  by 
being  denounced  as  a  coxcomb  in  letters  and 
a  trickster  in  politics  than  by  being  puffed 
as  a  careful  artist  and  honest  statesman.  | 
The  general  principle  that  Mr.  Disraeli  an-  : 
nounces  can  oe  easily  overturned  by  citing  ! 
such  familiar  names  as  Lessing,  Schlegel,  | 
Carlyle,  Macaulay  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  who  are  “  nothing  if  not  crit-  | 
ical,‘'  out  who  at  the  same  time  have  shown  I 
that  critical  sagacity  may  rank  among  the  i 
finest  expressions  of  original  genius.  It  j 
would  te  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  either 
of  the  men  we  have  named  is  not  a  greater  ! 
literary  jiower  than  Mr.  Disraeli.  | 

But,  admitting  the  fact  of  “  failure,”  we  do 
not  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Disraeli  s  sarcasm.  ! 
The  objection  to  most  critics  is,  that  they 
have  not  jiractically  handled  the  matters 
theyjudije.  They  know  nothing  of  the  tech-  ; 
nical  dlfhculties  which  the  artist  has  to  over-  , 
come.  Tliaokeray  failed  as  a  painter ;  but  ' 
as  a  critic  of  pictures  he  was,  within  tlie 
scope  of  his  sympathies,  an  admirable  judge. 
Sainte-Beuve  may  te  said  to  have  failed  as 
a  poet  and  novelist ;  hut  as  the  most  deli¬ 
cate,  genial,  tolerant,  and  appreciative  critic 
of  poems  and  novels,  nobody  now  questions 
his  ability  or  integrity.  Tlie  objection  to  un¬ 
successful  romancers,  poets,  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  and  musical  composers,  considered  as 
critics,  cannot  be  that  Uiey  arc  not  intellect¬ 
ually  prepared  for  their  business,  but  that 
failure  has  so  embittered  their  minds  that 
their  judgments  will  necessarily  te  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  envy  and  malice. 

As  far  as  ill-success  in  any  special  pursuit 
utterly  corrupts  the  moral  nature  of  a  man, 
and  turns  him  into  a  moral  assassin,  this 
objection  is  valid ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
the  highest  reverence  for  genius,  and  the 
subtlest  percejition  of  its  felicities  of  execu¬ 
tion  are  often  seen  in  persons  who,  origi¬ 
nally  mistaking  aspiration  for  inspiration, 
have  at  last  subsided  into  intelligent  and 
genial  interpreters  of  works  they  could  not 
hope  to  rival  as  creators.  In  Germany  and 
France  such  persons  are  more  common  than 
in  England  and  the  United  States;  but  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States  they  arc 
more  common  than  is  supposed.  They  are 
often  overlooked,  misunderstood,  or  decried, 
simply  because  they  have  an  artistic  horror 
of  the  perversion  of  artistic  genius  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mere  sensational  effects.  Know¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  how  cheap  and  vulgar  are 
the  contrivances  by  which  great  artists  can 
astonish  the  crowd  into  unintelligent  admi¬ 
ration  of  mere  toui's  de  force,  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  assailing  eminent  singers  and 
composers  when  they  cheapen  and  vulgar¬ 
ize  Art  in  order  to  make  money.  They  are 
denounced  as  being  jealous  of  superior  rep¬ 
utations,  when  they  are  really  jealous  only 
of  the  cause  of  Art  itself,  compromised  by 
the  greed  of  its  most  prominent  exponents. 
They  are  sufficiently  accjuainted  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  special  art  in  which 
they  have  “failed”  to  know  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  have  succeeded  frequently  conde¬ 
scend  lo  tricks  which  thev  as  critics  both 
understand  and  despise,  they  do  not  deny 
the  genius  of  the  artist ;  they  simply  stigma¬ 
tize  that  perversion  of  his  gifts  by  which  he 
consents  to  sacrifice  Art  in  order  to  get  more 
notoriety  and  money  for  himself. 

What  specially  enrages  this  class  of  crit¬ 
ics  is  that  England  and  the  United  States 
are  relatively  deficient  in  artistic  perception, 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  countries 
in  which  Artists,  descending  to  the  level  of 
Californian  gold-seekers,  hope  “  to  make  their 
pile.”  Art  is  therefore  apt  to  te  vulgar¬ 
ized  in  the  two  nations  where  Art  can,  as 
far  as  money  is  concerned,  be  best  remu¬ 
nerated.  Jenny  Lind  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  singer ;  but  when  she  inconsiderately 
sold  hers^f  to  Barnum  she  vulgarized  mu¬ 


sical  genius.  No  man  oi*  woman  who  had 
“  failed  ”  in  getting  prominence  as  a  singer 
was  guilty  of  the  charge  of  being  envious, 
jealous,  and  malignant  in  denouncing  her  tri¬ 
umphal  progress  through  the  United  States, 
as  a  triumph  of  Humbug,  pure  and  undefiled. 
Barnum  gloried  in  making  merchandise  out 
of  her  very  virtues.  In  every  ten-dollar 
ticket  he  sold,  he  made  the  purchaser  under¬ 
stand  that  only  four  dollars  were  charged  for 
tlie  wonderful  voice ;  the  remaining  six  dol¬ 
lars  were  cynically  exacted  for  her  sweetness 
and  goodness  of  character. 

As  long  as  any  art,  whether  it  be  the  art 
by  which  Mr.  Disraeli  constructed  “Lo- 
ttivir,”  or  the  art  by  which  speculators  in 
musical  reputations  puff  the  cmebrities  they 
have  in  charge,  we  trust  the  “  failures  ”  in 
literature  and  music  will  prosecute  their 
useful  business  of  criticism.  A  few  of  them 
may  be  prompted  by  malignant  feelings ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  cast  them  scornfully  aside 
as  not  belonging  to  the  critical  but  the  crim¬ 
inal  classes.  The  remainder,  whom  we  fully 
believe  to  constitute  nine  tenths  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  body,  will,  we  hope,  uphold  the  grand 
leading  principles  of  Art,  against  charlata¬ 
nism  in  every  form ;  —  especially  in  that 
form  in  which  it  is  most  pernicious ;  the  form, 
namely,  it  assumes  when  genius  lends  itself 
to  “  the  ways  that  arc  daii,  and  the  tricks 
that  are  vain  ”  of  business  sjieculation. 


.MR.  FRANCIS  BRET  HAUTE. 

A  FRIEND  of  ours  coming  up  from  his 
l\.  “  cottage  by  the  sea,”  —  say  at  Swamps 
scott,  —  one  day  last  summer,  overheard 
two  of  the  companionship  of  the  smoking- 
car  talking  of  the  poem  about  Truthful 
James  and  William  Nye.  and  the  Chinaman 
who  “  did  not  understand  ”  the  game  of 
euchre.  “  Who  did  you  say  wrote  it  ?  ” 
asked  one  smoker  of  the  other,  ar,d  being 
answered  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis 
Bret  llarte,  of  San  Francisco,  he  went  on 
to  say,  “  Well,  he ’s  ateut  the  only  literary 
man  we ’ve  got  that  amounts  to  anything, 
ain’t  he  ?  ”  The  enjoyment  of  a  cottage  by 
the  sea  would  seem  to  imply  the  i'e,  <’r.=e, 
but  our  friend  is  himself  an  author,  and  he 
found  this  remark  so  little  to  his  taste  that 
he  took  a  seat  at  a  distance  from  the  scarch- 
j  ing  critic  who  had  uttered  it ;  yet  he  had 
afterwards  the  magnanimity  to  tell  the  story 
j  in  proof  of  the  popularity  which  Mr.  llarte 
has  achieved  not  only  with  the  few  but  with 
I  the  many  also. 

I  In  fact  this  popularity  is  so  great  that  we 
suppose  hardly  any  one  who  takes  up  this 
I  paper  will  fail  to  remember  his  name,  or  to 
cry  out  at  sight  of  his  likeness  on  the  first 
I  page,  “  O,  that  ’,v  he,  is  it  ?  ”  We  believe 
that  everybody  will  te  very  glad  to  look 
I  upon  the  face  of  one  who  has  already  done 
so  much  to  please  and  siirjtrise  the  world  ; 
an<l  we  hope  that  all  will  note  its  refinement, 
strength,  and  distinction.  There  will  te  in 
it  a  good  wholesome  disappointment  for  all 
;  cockneys  everywhere,  who  think  that  a  W est- 
ern  face  must  be  a  rough  one,  or  that  there 
is  any  relation,  save  that  of  artist  and  subject, 
i  between  this  charming  author  and  the  life  he 
I  has  painted.  Here  is  a  man  of  delicacy  and 
j  cultivation,  whose  superiority  to  circum- 
!  stances  was  simply  a  condition  of  existence 
j  amidst  the  wild  scenes  of  early  California, 

I  and  who,  being  born  a  poet  and  not  a  snob, 
could  not  help  seeing  the  good  that  was  in 
the  life  about  him,  and  its  high  utility  in 
literary  art.  Tlie  writings  of  Mr.  llarte 
must  account  to  all  tolerably  sensible  peo- 
I  pie  for  such  a  face  as  this ;  and  acquaint- 
,  ance  with  this  face  cannot  but  heighten  the 
I  enjoy  ment  with  which  they  will  turn  again 
to  his  stories  and  poems. 

The  history  of  his  life,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  is  not  an  uncommon  one  for  an 
American,  hut  in  other  times  and  countries, 
it  would  perhaps  seem  adventurous  and 
picturesque.  It  is  told  upon  the  hearsay  of 
the  newspapers,  that  he  was  bom  at  Albany, 
New  York,  in  1837;  .and  we  believe  his 
family  is  in  part  of  Dutch  origin.  His 
father,  who  died  whilst  our  author  was  very 
young,  was  teacher  in  a  school  for  youn^ 
ladies  in  his  native  city,  and,  of  course  al¬ 
most,  he  died  poor.  After  the  usual  com¬ 
mon-schooling,  Mr.  Harte  saw  something  of 
New  York,  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  when 
seventeen  went  to  California  with  hin  wid¬ 
owed  mother.  He  walked  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  the  mines  at  Sonora,  and  there 
opened  a  school.  The  mines  at  Sonora  prob¬ 
ably  offered  as  little  encouragement,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  to  an  opening  school, 

I  as  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  could  Lave 
;  done,  and  Mr.  Ilarte’s  experiment  was  brief, 

I  and,  as  we  understand,  not  triumphal ;  though 
it  hcljted  on  his  ov/n  self-education,  by  sug- 
;  gesting  the  use  of  mining-life  in  literature, 
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and  mssibly  furnished  material  for  his  early 
sketch  ‘‘  Mliss.” 

He  tried  mining  then,  and  then  having 
picked  up  the  readily  acquired  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  he  hecame  a  compositor  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office  at  Eureka,  where  it  is  said 
(upon  what  authority  we  do  not  know)  that 
he  began  life  as  an  author  by  “  setting  up  ” 
various  essays  and  contributing  them  to  the 
journal  in  type.  During  the  absence  of  the 
editor  he  once  controlled  the  journal,  and 
incurred  popular  wrath  lor  censuring  a  lit¬ 
tle  massacre  of  Indians  by  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens  and  most  remarkable  men  of  the  local¬ 
ity.  His  erring  sympathies  excited  some¬ 
thing  like  a  mob,  and  doubtless  involved  the 
editor  in  endless  apologies  and  explanations. 
At  an^’  rate,  Mr.  Harte  went  back  to  San 
Francisco,  where,  after  working  for  a  while 
as  compositor,  he  was  given  an  editorial 
place  on  The  Golden  Era.  Then  followed 
an  unsuccessful  newspajier  enterprise  of  his 
own,  —  unsuccessful  commercially,  though 
The  Californian,  which  he  and  Mr.  Webb 
managed,  was  lively  and  agreeable  litera¬ 
ture,  and  merits  remembrance  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Mr.  Harte’s  delightful  parodies, 
“  The  Condensed  Novelists.”  When  Messrs. 
Roman  &  Co.  established  The  Overland 
Monthly,  Mr.  Harte  was  naturally  and  ob¬ 
viously  the  fit  editor  for  it,  and  in  his  charge 
it  has  achieved  all  its  enviable  distinction. 
Without  him  it  would  be  —  the  phrase 
forces  itself  upon  us  —  Hamlet  with  the  part 
of  Hamlet  left  out.  He  has  given  its  whole 
tone  and  character  to  it,  and  in  a  degree 
unprecedented,  save  with  the  publications 
which  Charles  Dickens  edited,  it  is  imbued 
with  the  literary  flavor  of  the  editor.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Harte  has  founded  a 
school,  —  a  school  which  ought  to  remorve 
any  lingering  regrets  lor  the  failure  of  the 
educational  establishment  at  the  mines  of 
Sonora.  It  can  hardly  be  a  betrayal  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  say  that  the  Overland  once  fal¬ 
tered  between  life  and  death,  and  that  it 
was  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ”  which 
made  it  live  to  its  present  prosperity  and 
usefulness.  That  storv,  so  fresh  and  au¬ 
thentic  in  material  and  manner,  excited  a 
furore  which  would  have  gone  far  to  create 
a  soul  even  under  the  rib  of  the  old  Knic¬ 
kerbocker  Magazine. 

Mr.  Harte  published  some  small  collec¬ 
tions  of  verse  in  San  Francisco;  in  18C!) 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  brought  out 
“  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  other 
Stories,”  —  such  as  “  The  Exiles  of  Poker 
Flat,”  “  Miggles,”  etc.,  —  and  just  now  they 
have  issued  his  poems,  with  all  the  plain 
language  of  Truthful  James,  and  Mr.  Ilarte 
in  much  other  admirable  expression. 

An  adventitious  fact  of  Mr.  Harte’s  ca¬ 
reer  is  that  he  has  held  some  government 
offices,  and  has  lately  declined  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  California  University.  He  wise¬ 
ly  prefers  to  devote  himself  to  literature  in 
which  his  success  has  been  so  honorable  and 
so  signal.  Without  indulging  the  odious¬ 
ness  of  comparisons,  we  may  say  that  his 
place  is  wholly  and  most  distinctly  his  own ; 
and  that  no  one  now  speaks  for  himself  more 
entirely  in  his  proper  voice  and  manner. 


•„*  “  A  young  German  ”  periodically 
blows  his  brains  out  in  New  York.  lie 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

%•  A  spirited  wag  defines  syntax  as 
follows :  Syntax,  —  a  tax  on  whiskey.  Cor¬ 
ollary,  it  is  a  sin  to  tax  it. 

*»*  The  following  paradoxical  statement 
is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press :  “  A  pretty 
gin  in  California  runs  a  stationary  engine.” 

Martin  Farquhar  is  reading  his  own 
works  in  England.  It  has  always  been  a 
wonder  to  us  that  Tupper  ever  had  any 
other  reader. 

***  Dr.  Holmes  calls  a  kiss  a  lisping 
consonant.  He  should  hav.j  added,  that  it 
usually  follows  a-vowal.  He  should  also 
have  ^ded,  Don’t  do  it ! 

Donn  Piatt  and  George  Alfred  Town¬ 
send  have  purchased  the  Washington  Sun¬ 
day  Hernia,  and  will  make  a  lively  weekly 
out  of  it.  All  old  and  new  political  enemies 
are  requested  to  stand  from  under. 

Robert  Buchanan  writes  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise  as  “  a  veritable  Star  of  Hope 
arising  on  a  dark  and  melancholy  wild,” 
a  style  of  language  which  will  at  once  sug- 
^st  the  fine  things  of  Mr.  Richard  Swivel- 

%*  We  arc  glad  that  somebody  has  snig- 

f  sted  that  it  most  have  been  twenty-four 
Ek^  and  not  twenty-four  packs,  which  the 
•fa^  '‘heathen  Chinee ’’held  conce.aled 
in  Uie  fblds  of  his  picturesque  sleeve.  The 


amendment  does  n’t  hurt  the  rhyme  and 
greatly  improves  the  sense. 

Since  Queen  Victoria  has  called  on 
Eugenie  and  Eugenie  has  been  received  at  i 
Windsor  Castle,  the  London  papers,  which 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  un-  ' 
fortunate  lady  “the  ex-Enr press,”  have 
dropped  the  “  ex  ”  and  speak  of  her  as  “  the 
Empress.”  John,  hand  us  down  the  House¬ 
hold  Edition  of  Thackeray’s  “  Book  of  | 
Snobs.”  I 

At  some  of  tlie  London  police  courts  at¬ 
tention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  circulation  a  large  number  of  counter¬ 
feit  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  supposed 
to  be  manmactured  in  America.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  also  quite  a  number  of  half-sover¬ 
eigns  drifting  about  abroad  who  are  of 
purely  continental  coinage. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  what  he 
calls  “  The  True  Story  of  Mary  and  her  Lit¬ 
tle  Lamb,”  hoping  it  will  take  the  place  of 
that  garbled  version  which  has  hitherto  been 
received  as  authentic :  — 

Mar;  ba<1  a  little  lamb 
Whose  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  it  would  not  go. 

So  Mary  took  that  little  lamb 
And  l>eat  it  for  a  spell. 

The  family  had  it  fried  next  day,  — 

And  it  went  very  well! 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  For  after-dinner  reading,  or  for  enter¬ 
tainment  on  steamboat  or  railway,  The  New 
York  Evening  Mail  is  the  best  pajicr  we 
know  of  —  except  one  which  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  strictly  moilest  for  us  to  indi¬ 
cate  more  particularly. 

—  Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  have  issued 
more  books  for  young  readers  this  season 
than  any  other  publishing  house  in  the 
country.  Their  catalogue  embraces  a  great 
and  excellent  variety  of  juveniles,  of  which 
they  have  for  several  years  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  I 

—  We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
that  Charles  Reade’s  new  serial  novel  —  the 
publication  of  which  will  begin  in  these  i 
pages  early  in  March  —  is  entitled  “A  ^ 
Terrible  ’Temptation.”  By  arrangement 
with  the  author  this  story  will  appear  in  un¬ 
interrupted  weekly  instalments  in  Evkry 
Satciiday  simultaneously  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  parts  in  London. 

—  The  Poet  Laureate  who  of  late  years 
has  scarcely  earned  the  traditional  butt  of 
sherry  that  falls  to  his  office,  is  said  to  be 
meditating  a  short  epithalamium  in  honor 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
with  the  Princess  Louise.  Court  poems  like 
prize  pioems  are  not  commonly  successful. 
Tennyson’s  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  I 
of  Wellington”  is  a  notable  exception.  | 

—  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  a  vast  ' 
crop  of  “  dialect  poems  ”  has  sprung  up  , 
since  the  success  of  Bret  Ilarte’s  “  Truthful  ! 
James.”  The  seemingly  inexhaustible  re-  I 
sources  of  our  country  in  this  line  was,  wc 
fancy,  quite  unsuspected.  The  familiarity  ' 
of  our  poets  with  gamblers  who  cheat  at  i 
cards  and  who  have  marvellous  powers  of 
versification  without  a  corresponding  cor-  i 
rectness  of  orthography,  must  be  set  down  ■ 
as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  current  litera-  i 
ture.  I 

—  Writers  on  the  important  political  ques-  j 
tions  of  the  day  labor  under  one  serious 
disadvantage.  Their  writings  are  apt  to 
disappear  with  the  cause  that  brought  them  ' 
forth.  The  dust  settles  on  nothing  so  quick¬ 
ly  as  on  a  political  pamphlet.  It  is  forgot¬ 
ten  almost  as  soon  as  an  ex-President.  The 
ability  that  would  keep  a  mere  literary  es¬ 
say  fresh  in  our  minds  goes  for  nothing  in  | 
a  paper  that  discusses  a  problem  that  has  | 
long  since  been  solved.  It  must  therefore 
be  taken  for  granted  that  more  than -usual  , 
interest  attaches  itself  to  the  pamphlet  writ-  , 
ten  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bundy  in  the  winter  of 
1859  and  now  reissued  by  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam  and  Sons,  at  the  request  of  several  | 
prominent  members  of  the  Wisconsin  bar.  i 
“  Are  we  a  Nation  ?  The  Question  as  it  ' 
stood  before  the  War,”  is  an  able  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  over 
State  Courts,  in  matters  involving  rights 
claimed  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States.  The  paper  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  which  arose 
out  of  the  question,  and  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  student  of  our  political  histo- 
rj’.  It  is’a  carefully  written  paper,  full  of 
j  research  and  close  reasoning,  and  may  be 
1  read  with  profit  by  the  light  which^  later 


events  have  thrown  ujion  the  subject  of 
State  rights.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  doc¬ 
ument  rescued  from  that  pile  of  political 
tracts  upon  which  oblivion  is  already  casting 
a  longing  eye. 

TENNIXSEE’S  rAllTNEI!. 

print  in  this  number  of  Evkky 
T  T  Saturday  two  engravings  tliat  can¬ 
not  fail  to  please  those  readers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  author  of  “The  Heathen 
Chinee,”  —  the  first  being  a  portrait  of  Bret 
Harte,  very  artistically  engraved  by  W.  J. 
Linton,  and  the  sc'cond  a  drawing  by  S. 
Eytinge,  Jr.,  illustrating  a  passage  in  one  of 
Mr.  Harte’s  most  characteristic  stories,  that 
of  “  Tennessee’s  Partner  ”  which  we  re¬ 
print  in  full  on  page  33,  from  the  author’s 
late  work,  entitled  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp  and  other  Sketches,”  published  by 
Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  and  Company. 


TOWN-TALK. 

ROBERT  rOLr.YER. 

“  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  tk-ar.” 

OoinsMiTH. 

“  Ami  the  hearts  of  the  people  where  he  passeil 
Swayed  as  the  reeds  sway  in  the  h!a!<t. 

Under  the  spell  of  a  voice  which  took 
In  its  compass  the  flow  of  Siloa's  lirook. 

And  the  mystical  chime  of  tne  bells  of  yold 
On  the  ephud’s  hem  of  the  priest  of  old.  ’ 

Whittier. 

1''HE  time  has  gone  by  when  the  reputation 
.  of  the  preacher  was  merely  local,  like 
that  of  the  doctor  and  the  schoolmaster.  A 
generation  or  two  ago  the  most  eminent 
pulpit  orator  was  known  only  in  his  own 
county.  He  made  the  exchanges  which 
his  jteople  grudgingly  permitted  in  the 
towns  clustering  about  his  own  parish,  and 
beyond  the  radius  which  his  stout  but  not 
sbowy  horse  could  travel  in  a  day  his  name 
was  an  empty  sound.  Such  pilgrimages  as 
that  of  Whitefield,  who  traversed  the  nation 
from  Georgia  to  ilassachusetts,  and  in 
whose  route  — 

“  The  flood  of  emotion  deep  and  strony. 

Troubled  the  land  as  it  sw'rpt  aloiift. 

But  left  a  result  of  holier  lives,’’  — 

were  rare  and  memorable  exceptions.  But 
now  we  have  not  a  few  preachers  of  national 
renown,  whose  characteristics  are  commented 
upon  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  if 
not  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Beecher  has  built  up  in  Brooklyn  a  fame  so 
broad  and  strong  that  whoever  visits  the 
metropolis,  let  his  creed  be  what  it  may, 
come  DC  trom  Kansas  or  Constantinople,  is 
very  sure  to  give  his  first  Sunday  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church,  where  a  perfume  of  geniality, 
almost  of  hilarity,  pervades  the  atmosphere, 
where  children  play  fearlessly  on  the  pulpit 
stairs,  where  tne  preacher  makes  gentle 
jokes  now  and  then,  yet  where  the  listener’s 
heart  is  sure  to  be  moved  by  evidences 
which  he  cannot  question  of  earnest  devo¬ 
tion,  of  sincere  faith,  and  of  a  big  heart  full  of 
love  for  man  and  for  his  Maker,  beating 
responsive  in  preacher  and  congregation. 
Other  clergj’men  do  not  exert  such  a  power¬ 
ful  magnetic  influence,  drawing  their  hearers 
from  all  over  the  land;  nor  is  it  needed. 
Exchanges  are  made  over  distances  limited 
only  by  the  breadth  of  the  Continent.  Last 
vear  a  Boston  clergyman  and  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  preacher  of  San  Francisco  filled  each 
other’s  pulpits  for  the  Sundays  of  a  month, 
meeting  and  passing  in  the  gorges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  far  too  swiftly  for  the 
dignified  greeting,  the  comparison  of  texts, 
and  the  friendly  mug  of  flip  which  the  New 
England  pastor  of  the  olden  time,  in  similar 
■  circumstances,  used  to  enjoy  at  the  half-way 
tavern.  So  the  author  of  “  A  Man  without 
a  Country,”  and  the  author  of  “Nature  and 
Life,”  more  recently  made  a  like  barter,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  themselves  and 
their  congregations.  As  for  the  leading 
preachers  of  New  York,  they  make  nothing 
of  a  flitting  every  few  weeks  to  Boston  or  to 
Philadelphia  for  a  Sunday.  ’Then  almost 
all  ministers  at  some  time  in  their  lives 
enter  the  lyceum  circuit,  in  order  to  obey 
the  divine  injunction,  and  make  to  them¬ 
selves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  in  the  readiest  way  open  to  men  of 
brains  in  America.  But  even  those  who  do 
not  venture  outside  the  pulpit  at  all,  by  the 
system  of  exchanges  we  have  mentioned, 
giwiually  extend  thsir  fame  and  influence 
to  the  people  of  all  the  great  cities,  at  least 
to  those  inside  their  own  denominations ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  it  is  proper  to  speak  in  this 
column  of  Robert  Collyer,  whose  noble  elo¬ 
quence  is  the  dearest  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
Chicago,  and  the  mention  of  whose  name 
will  kindle  a  flush  of  enthusiasm  on  the  faces 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  never 
saw  the  busy,  precocious,  egotistical,  thriv¬ 
ing  city  by  the  western  lake. 


It  is  to  be  said  in  the  first  place  of  Robert 
Collyer,  as  of  Henry  W ard  Beecher,  that  he 
belongs  in  the  pulpit.  An  active  mind  does 
many  things  outside  its  vocation.  Mr. 
Beecher  has  lectured  hundreds  of  times,  has 
edited  various  newspapers,  has  dabbled  in 
politics,  has  written  delightful  little  essays 
by  the  bushel,  has  written,  or  tried  to 
write,  a  serial  novel.  Mr.  Collyer  has  done 
some  of  these  things,  and  besides  has  made, 
we  believe,  many  excellent  horseshoes. 
But  it  was  the  true  gravitation  that  drew 
both  these  men  to  the  real  work  of  their 
lives ;  and  no  one  can  claim  any  thorough 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  their  traits 
who  has  not  sat  under  the  shadow  of  their 
pulpits.  Mr.  Beecher  especially  addresses 
everv  week  an  immense  audience  who  never 
saw  his  face ;  but  not  one  of  them  knows 
the  best  half  of  the  man.  So  with  Mr.  Coll¬ 
yer  :  we  dare  say  many  who  read  these 
lines  may  turn  to  the  next  published  words 
from  his  pen,  and  find  there  little  depth  of 
thought  or  elegance  of  expression,  who  yet, 
if  they  could  once  experience  the  magnetism 
ot  his  presence,  would  find  those  same  words 
to  sing  with  the  music  of  a  poem  of  that 
other  northeni-lKirn  Robert  whose  character 
the  Chicago  preacher  has  so  fondly  and 
beautifully  pictured  in  this  winter’s  lecture. 

A  hearty,  bluff,  white-haired  man,  of 
burly  frame  and  large,  kindiv  features,  who 
looks  as  if  he  never  knew  the  meaning  of 
sickness  or  of  languor,  rises  in  the  pulpit. 

I  lis  prayers  are  short  and  simple ;  there  is 
nothing  in  his  reading  of  Scripture  or  hymn 
to  attract  attention  as  out  of  the  common, 
except  that  he  looks  always  “  up  and  not 
down,”  as  a  co-laborer  of  his  in  the  same 
field  advises,  aiming  his  words  at  the  chan¬ 
delier  or  the  organ-loft  instead  of  at  the  pews 
Itclow  him,  —  and  that  now  and  then  a  word 
has  a  curious  broadness  and  bluntness  of 
pronunciation,  such  as  belongs  to  not  one 
of  the  several  American  dialects.  But  there 
is  nothing  marked  enough  to  excite  the 
special  attention  of  the  tired  church-goer, 
wearied  with  the  cares  of  the  week  and 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  manj'  admirable 
preachers,  until  the  sermon  begins. 

The  speaker  sets  out  as  if  he  were  in  a  pro¬ 
digious  liurr}’,  and  from  text  to  conclusion 
goes  on  with  a  rush,  pausing  nowhere,  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  nothing,  never  hesitating  for  a 
word  or  to  find  a  lost  place  in  his  manuscript, 
never  stopping  to  beat  out  the  text  while  his 
thoughts  and  energies  rally  for  a  new  start. 
His  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  too  many 
things  ciowd  upon  him  to  be  said  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  time  at  his  command.  But  before  he 
has  gone  far  on  his  swift  journey  the  dullest 
'  listener  is  aroused  and  “  cannot  choose  but 
hear.”  How  earnest  he  is !  How  far  from 
shouting,  how  gentle  and  conciliatory  in 
manner,  yet  how  he  moves  his  hearer  to 
catch  every  word  as  if  it  were  a  pearl !  How 
sunny  is  his  face,  how  tender  his  voice,  as 
he  speaks  of  some  natural  beauty,  the  daisy, 

I  or  the  heather,  or  the  ocean.  And  here  we 
hit  upon  one  of  the  most  salient  traits  of  the 
man,  in  his  affection  for  the  little  beauties 
of  this  beautiful  world,  —  never  forced, 
never  over-demonstrative,  never  dwelling  in 
detailed  and  minute  description,  but  breath¬ 
ing  through  his  every  utterance  and  lurking 
in  his  every  thought.  It  is  there,  bounding 
through  his  pulses,  just  as  it  leaps  along  in  the 
lines  of  Jean  Ingelow  more  than  in  those  of 
tiny  other  poet  of  this  generation,  so  that  you 
know  she  is  thinking  of  daisies  and  butter¬ 
cups,  linnets  ana  hedge-sparrows,  though  she 
may  not  once  mention  them  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  ballad.  Robert  Coltyer 
cannot  speak  of  the  blue  sky  without  your 
seeing,  or  seeming  to  see,  the  grand  dome  of 
heaven,  warm,  lovely,  and  illimitable  above ; 
and,  what  is  more,  when  you  think  of  the 
man  afterward  you  seem  to  sec  it  again  in 
exquisite  beauty,  like  the  one  perfect  day  of 
many  remembered  Junes. 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  warm  sympathy 
of  the  preacher  with  human  nature,  his  love 
j  for  what  is  eood  in  it  under  all  its  flaws  and 
frailties.  'There  is  no  thunder  in  his  voice ; 
i  nothing  terrible  in  his  creed.  He  is  pre- 
I  cminentlv  the  disciple  of  a  cheerful  Christi- 
'  anity.  Ijet  him  discourse  upon  sin  as  he 
;  may",  one  leaves  the  church  thinking  not  of 
I  the  hideousness  of  sin  but  of  tbe  beauty  of 
virtue,  not  abasing  himself  in  the  dust  but 
seeking  some  poor  brother  whom  he  may 
i  lift  up  out  of  it,  with  a  warmer  hand-clasp 
i  for  every  friend,  a  readier  forgiveness  for 
j  every  hurt.  Tlic  sermon  rushes  on  like 
i  a  mountain  torrent,  bearing  illustrations 
I  snatched  from  every  shore,  ^m  literature, 
i  from  travel,  from  every-day  life,  from  a  rich 
I  personal  experience  of  infinite  variety.  No 
i  one  sob^  no  one  laughp,  but  every  face 
j  ripples  with  a  jmil^  every  eye  glistens  with 
j  unconscious  tears.  Tbe  Yorkshire  burr  is 
I  forgotten;  nobody  hae  an  incUaadon  to 
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criticiae  manner  or  matter;  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  strangera  feels  like  a  family  party. 
Then  the  end  is  reached  and  the  preacher 
stops,  not  because  his  theme  is  exnausted, 
but  because  his  time  is  up ;  and  the  auditor 
feels,  and  mav  prove  by  actual  test  if  he 
pleases,  that  the  orator  is  just  as  fresh  and 
rail  of  electric  force  for  an  afternoon  or  an 
evening  sermon  as  if  he  had  (tasstd  the 
morning  on  the  sofa  in  his  study. 


THINGS.  ■ 

BV  JOItX  VALX. 

CHRISTMAS  is  over.  There  is  a  slight 
smell  of  sage  and  onions  in  the  air,  a 
lin^ring  savor  of  turkey-stufling  on  the 
stairs,  and  a  vacancy  in  the  ehicken-cocp ; 
but  this  is  all.  Tlie  decorations  which  I 
perilled  my  neck  on  a  rickety  step-ladder 
to  arrange  are  gone. 

What  did  /  get  in  my  stocking  ?  Noth¬ 
ing,  thank  you.  This  year  brought  me  sur¬ 
cease  of  pincushions  and  the  like ;  young 
ladies  don’t  throw  these  things  away  on 
married  men.  It  does  n’t  matter  much,  for  I 
some  time  since  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  exchan^  of  presents  between  the  sexes 
about  this  time  is  little  better  —  on  one  side, 
at  least  —  than  a  robbery.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  poetiy,  perhaps,  in  the  idea  of  a  young 
lady  giving  something  of  her  own  making ; 
but  what  would  be  thought  of  Augustus 
Aurelius  if  on  the  blessed  morning  of  gifts 
he  sent  Louisa  Lucinda  wooden  hair-pins, 
ear-rings,  knitting-needles,  or  quill  tooth¬ 
picks  which  his  manly  hands  had  whittled, 
or  an  impossible  apron  which  his  fond  fin¬ 
gers  had  fashioned !  Yet  this  is  just  what 
Louisa  Lucinda  does  to  him.  It  is  written  : 
Man  shall  not  live  by  pincushions  alone ; 
yet  she  piles  them  upon  him.  So  with  book¬ 
marks.  Very  much  the  same  with  slippers.  , 
With  some  limitation  the  statement  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  penwipers.  If  some  young  man 
were  to  dress  himself  in  a  full  suit  of  pin¬ 
cushions  and  penwijiers  and  call  upon  the 
object  of  his  adoration,  it  might  awaWn  the 
feminine  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  awful  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  such  things.  As  a  general 
thing,  one  pincushion  will  last  a  young  man 
of  regular  habits  a  lifetime ;  if  put  to  the 
push,  he  can  get  along  comfortably  enough 
without  any  at  all.  For  a-  pocket-pin-  , 
cushion,  if  t  may  be  allowed  to  speak  on  a  ' 
matter  in  which  I  have  had  extended  ex¬ 
perience,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
lappcl  of  one’s  coat.  “  Shiftless,”  is  it  ?  I 
’ve  seen  young  ladies  carrj’  pins  in  their 
months,  and  I  point  with  pardonable  pride 
to  the  fact  that  ro  young  man  was  ever  ■ 
known  to  do  that.  As  to  book-marks,  it  is  | 
my  firm  conviction  that  you  cannot  improve 
on  a  ruler,  a  lead-pencil,  an  ace  of  spades, 
a  bootjack,  or  anything  else  which  happens  i 
to  be  lying  on  the  table.  Regular  built  ! 
penwipers  are  a  manifest  absuMity.  For  ' 
many  years  of  my  life  I  thought  there  could 
be  nothing  to  equal  the  sleeve  of  a  black 
coat,  though  I  now  find  that  my  wife’s 
back  hair  answers  an  excellent  purpose. 
Slippers  are  more  sensible.  But  if  sent  ; 
to  you  soled  and  all  they  never  fit  your 
feet;  in  the  mysterious  and  awfully  in¬ 
scrutable  ordering  of  Providence  they  al¬ 
ways  happen  to  be  either  too  large  or  too 
small.  And  to  get  them  soled  yourself  in¬ 
volves  an  expenditure  fearful  to  contem-  ' 
plate,  though  I  ’ve  an  idea  that  all  the 
various  patterns  in  chenille  and  worsted  ' 
which  have  accumulated  on  my  shelves  will  ■ 
get  sold  during  the  present  winter.  On 
the  other  hand  the  masculine  element  in 
the  matter  of  presents  is  expected  to  display  ' 
an  oriental  disregard  of  expense.  Rings 
and  pins  of  price,  fans  in  ivo^  and  pearl, 
watches  and  chains,  mink  muffs  and  capes,  i 
sealskin  jackets,  Chantilly  veils,  pianos, 
bracelets,  houses  and  lots,  big  bronzes,  —  : 
there  is  nothing  which  the  young  man  may  | 
not  give  without  encountering  remonstrance,  i 
unless  it  be  a  steam-engine,  a  soap  factory,  | 
or  a  cemetery,  and  even  these  would  be  ' 
taken  under  certain  circumstance?, 

Emerson  says  of  gifts :  “  The  only  ! 
gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself.  Thou  mast  j 
bleed  for  me.”  This  is  what  the  Indian 
thinks  when  he  goes  for  a  lock  of  your  hair  \ 
on  the  plains.  But  who  would  ^  an  In- 
dian  giver  ? 

“  You  should  have  remained  a  week 
longer  and  joined  our  buffalo  hunt,”  my 
I'l’^ther  writes  me  from  the  West.  “  We 
had  capltsl  fan,  got  thirteen  buffaloes,  and  i 
the  next  day  .”o  men  were  killed  by  In¬ 
dians  on  the  very  piac'"  where  we  camped. 
Come  out  next  month.” 

Tee,  I  think  I  shall ;  the  prospect  is  in-  , 
▼iting ;  I  was  always  fond  of  being  scalped.  i 


Buffalo  robes  are  so  intimately  connected  j 
with  sleighing  that  no  one  could  olyect  to  | 
the  programme  in  the  least.  Getting  ac-  i 
quainted  with  strangers,  too,  is  a  special  ! 
hubby  of  mine.  I  should  particularly  like  | 
to  meet  Mr.  Hole-in-the-day,  or  The-man-  ! 
who-walks-under-the-gruund  in  some  out-of-  i 
the-way  place,  like  a  Kansas  prairie,  for 
instance ;  it  would  be  pleasant  tor  all  par¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Hole-in-the-day  might  share  his  j 
wigwam  with  me ;  or  possiWy  he  might  | 
make  a  wig  warm  for  me,  alone.  There ’s 
no  telling  what  the  noble  red  men  wont  do 
for  you  when  they  feel  sociable  and  friesully 
like.  The  noble  red  women  are  of  com¬ 
panionable  dispositions  too.  A  bevy  of 
sympathetic  squaws  some  time  since  scalped 
a  friend  of  mine  one  bright,  beautiful  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  He  had  some  doubts  about 
the  propriety  of  the  thing  at  first,  but 
they  soon  relieved  him  of  these ;  it  was 
n’t  much  trouble,  after  they  got  their 
hands  in,  they  said ;  they ’d  just  as  lief 
keep  right  on.  I ’ve  seen  the  man  fre¬ 
quently  since  then  and  talked  with  him 
about  it;  he’s  a  veteran  soldier  now,  but 
in  those  days  he  was  a  raw  recruit.  A 
good  church-goer  in  the  main,  he  does  n’t 
like  the  feeling  of  Indian  belles  on  Sunday 
mornings,  he  tells  me ;  he  objects  to  such 
Dorcas  societies.  I’ve  written  to  my 
brother  to  sav  to  The-man-who-walks-un- 
der-the-ground  that,  much  as  I  admire  his 
walk  and  conversation,  1  don ’t  think  I  ’ll 
visit  him  this  fall ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
running  friendship  into  the  ground.  As 
for  his  being  a  legitimate  heir  of  the  soil, 

I  ’ll  take  his  word  for  it ;  deeds  are  not 
necessary ;  any  way  I  don ’t  want  to  go 
down  to  investigate  his  title.  It  would  be 
comforting  to  tmk  about  the  Great  Father 
with  him,  and  probably  I’d  know  more 
about  such  things  when  he  got  through 
with  me  than  I  do  now,  but  my  time  is 
limited ;  both  he  and  Hole-in-the^ay  must 
excuse  their  White  Brother  for  the  present ;  | 
when  he  wants  to  be  scalped  he  ’ll  let  them 
know.  As  to  the  buffalo  hei-d  —  I  still 
prefer  to  hear  about  them  from  a  distance.  ' 
Much  as  I ’ve  heard  about  their  wild  charges,  I 
I’m  not  prepared  to  dispute  them  ;  just  let  j 
them  put  the  whole  thing  down  to  me ;  I ’m  i 
not  going  out  there  to  examine  items  or  make 
any  deep  scrutiny  into  totems.  No,  my  ! 
brother,  of  the  swift  and  vitreous  eye,  and  j 
the  slow  but  sure  touOTe,  live  you  in  the 
wild  West  and  chase  the  bounding  bison ;  ' 
be  it  my  more  modest  lot  to  track  the 
prowling  partridge  to  his  lair,  or  seek  the 
Jersey  snipe  in  his  marsh-meadow  den  — 
the  more  ambitious  role  of  the  great  plains 
is  not  for  me ;  lam  not  a  prairie  swell. 

England  the  other  day  sent  an  order  j 
to  this  countiT  for  two  and  a  half  million 
fish-hooks.  The  mother  country  is  yet 
peopled  by  the  Angle-o  Saxon  race. 

Months  have  rolled  by  since  first  we 
heard  the  minute  guns  abroad,  the  tick  of 
the  watch  on  the  Rhine,  —  a  death-watch  to 
so  many.  And  the  burden  of  news  is  ever 
the  same,  —  France  still  holds  out.  But 
why  does  she  not  hold  out  the  one  thing  she 
ought  to,  —  the  olive  branch  ?  Why  does  she 
not  accept  the  best  terms  which  are  offered 
her,  when  it  is  so  manifestly  impossible  for 
her  to  exact  any  other !  Certainly  it  is  not 
for  the  conquered  to  dictate  the  conditions 
of  peace.  She  had  her  say  as  to  how  the 
war  should  begin ;  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
Germans  choore  as  to  how  it  shall  end.  It 
is  “  drefful  bad  ”  to  be  beaten,  of  course, 
but  those  who  play  at  bowls  must  expect 
rubbers.  “  Not  one  inch  of  territory,  not 
one  stone  of  a  fortress  1  ”  is  well  enough  to 
cry  now,  but  how  would  it  be  were  the 
conditions  changed  and  the  armies  of  France 
lay  before  the  walls  of  Berlin  ?  As  it  is,  i 
her  children  are  asking  her  for  bread :  will 
she  give  them  a  stone  of  these  fortresses  ? 
Bride  is  proper  enough  in  its  place  but  pro¬ 
verbially  it  goes  before  a  fall  —  it  has  no 
business  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of  one 
and  delaying  settlements.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it  that  from  the  first  France 
was  spoiling  for  this  fight ;  she  went  strut¬ 
ting  about  with  a  chip  on  her  shoulder, 
and  at  last  got  it  knocked  off,  —  it  ought 
to  be  to  her  entire  satisfaction.  Hav¬ 
ing  enough,  let  her  cry  enough,  and  give 
up  the  belt  for  the  time  being ;  it  certainly 
would  be  more  manful  than  to  keep  on  kick¬ 
ing  and  scratching,  claiming  not  to  be 
whipped  and  in  the  same  breath  blaming  the 
Prussians  for  still  pounding  away.  Throw 
up  the  sponge,  good  Frenchmen,  an<l  with  it 
let  old  scores  be  wiped  off.  Enough  goblin 
tapestrv'  has  been  woven  out  of  this  war ; 
the  whole  air  is  embroidered  with  ghosts. 
Let  Paris  now  yield  to  the  blow  she  cannot 
parry,  and  make  the  best  of  the  bad  bar- 
1  gain  she  in  isted  on  driving,  borrowing  a  les¬ 


son  of  patience  and  resignation  from  the  Im-  I 
perial  captive,  whose  meek  virtues  arc  being  j 
cultivated  under  William’s  hoe.  For  my  | 
part  I  have  a  firm  and  abiding  faith  that  ; 
the  world  has  seen  its  last  great  war,  and  ; 
that  the  differences  of  nations  will  soon 
come  to  be  settled,  like  the  differences  of  in-  | 
dividuals,  by  .arbitration.  Cry  all  hail,  O  < 
nations,  to  that  golden  day,  whose  dawn  is 
even  now  visible  to  my  prophetic  eye. 
Then  the  needle-gun  shall  t>e  a  needless 
one,  for  the  mitrailleuse  there  shall  be  no 
use,  and  the  ChasseiMt  shall  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  a  gooil  joke  on  the  Snider.  i 
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CHAPTER  III.  —  SHOWING  HOW  ISABEL 
LOWND  TOLD  A  LIE. 

ON  the  following  morning,  —  Christmas 
morning,  —  when  she  woke,  her  head¬ 
ache  was  gone,  and  she  was  able,  as  she 
dressed,  to  make  some  stern  resolutions. 
The  ecstasy  of  her  sorrow  was  over,  and 
she  could  see  how  foolish  she  had  been  to 
grieve  as  she  had  grieved.  After  all,  what 
had  she  lost,  or  what  harm  had  she  done  ? 
She  had  never  fancied  that  the  young  man 
was  her  lover,  and  she  had  never  wished  — 
so  she  now  told  herself — that  he  should 
become  her  lover.  If  one  thing  was  plainer 
to  her  than  another,  it  was  this,  —  that  they 
two  were  not  fitted  for  each  other.  She 
had  sometimes  whispered  to  herself  that 
if  she  were  to  marry  at  all,  she  would  fain 
marry  a  clergyman.  Now,  no  man  could 
be  more  unlike  a  cler:  v'-.ian  than  Maurice 
Archer.  He  was,  she  iliought,  irreverent, 
and  at  no  pains  to  keep  his  want  of  rev¬ 
erence  out  of  sight,  even  in  that  house.  lie 
had  said  that  Christmas  was  a  bore,  which, 
to  her  thinking,  was  abominable.  Was  she 
so  poor  a  creature  as  to  go  to  bed  and  cry 
for  a  man  who  had  given  her  no  sign  that 
he  even  liked  her,  and  of  whose  ways  she 
disapproved  so  greatly,  that  even  were  he 
to  offer  her  his  band  she  would  certainly 
refuse  it?  She  consoled  herself  for  the 
folly  of  the  preceding  evening  by  assuring 
herself  that  she  had  really  worked  in  the 
church  till  she  was  ill,  and  that  she  would 
have  gone  to  bed,  and  must  have  gone  to 
bed,  had  Maurice  Archer  never  been  seen 
or  heard  of  at  the  parsonage.  Other  people 
went  to  bed  when  they  had  headaches,  and 
why  should  not  she  ?  Then  she  resolved, 
as  she  dn  ssed,  that  there  should  be  no  sign 
of  illness,  nor  bit  of  ill-humor  on  her,  on 
this  sacreil  day.  She  would  appear  among 
them  all  full  of  mirth  and  happiness,  and 
would  laugh  at  the  attack  brought  upon  her 
by  Barty  Crossgrain’s  sudden  fear  in  the 
pulpit ;  and  she  would  greet  Maurice 
Archer  with  all  possible  cordiality,  wishing 
him  a  merry  Christmas  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  would  make  him  understand  in  a 
moment  that  she  had  altogether  forgotten 
their  mutual  bickerings.  He  should  under¬ 
stand  that,  or  should,  at  least,  understand 
that  she  willed  that  it  should  all  be  regarded 
as  forgotten.  What  was  he  to  her,  that  any 
thought  of  him  should  be  allowed  to  per¬ 
plex  her  mind  on  such  a  day  as  this  ? 

She  went  down  stairs,  knowing  that  she 
was  the  first  up  in  the  house,  —  the  first  ex¬ 
cepting  the  servants.  She  went  into  Ma¬ 
bel’s  room,  and  kissing  her  sister,  who  was 
only  half  awake,  wished  her  many,  many, 
many  happy  Christmases. 

“  O  Bell,”  said  Mabel,  “  I 
you  arc  better !  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am  better.  Of  course  I  am 
well.  There  is  nothing  for  a  headache  like 
having  twelve  hours’  round  of  sleep.  I  don’t 
know  what  made  me  so  tired  and  so  bad.” 

I  thought  it  was  something  Maurice 
said,”  suggested  Mabel. 

“  O  dear,  no.  1  think  Barty  had  more 
to  do  with  it  than  Mr.  Archer.  The  old 
fellow  frightened  me  so  when  he  made  me 
think  I  was  falling  down.  But  get  up,  dear. 
Papa  is  in  his  room,  and  he  ’ll  be  reidy  for 
prayers  liefore  you.” 

Tlien  she  descended  to  the  kitchen,  and 
offer(‘d  her  good  wishes  to  all  the  servants. 
To  Barty,  who  always  breakfasted  there  on 
Christmas  mornings,  she  was  especially 
kind,  and  said  something  civil  about  his 
work  in  the  church. 

“  She  ’ll  ’bout  brek  her  little  iicart  for  t’ 
young  mon  there,  an’  he ’s  ua  true  t’  her,” 
said  Barty,  as  soon  as  Miss  Lown  1  laid 
closed  the  kitchen  door;  showing,  perhaps, 
that  he  knew  more  of  the  matter  concerning 
herself  than  she  did. 

!?hc  then  went  into  the  parlor  to  prepare 
the  breakfast,  and  to  put  a  little  present, 
which  she  had  made  tor  her  father,  on  his 
plate  ;  —  when,  whom  should  she  see  but 
Maurice  Archer  1 


do  so  hope 


It  was  a  fact  known  to  all  the  household, 
and  a  fact  that  had  not  recommended  him 
at  all  to  Isabel,  that  Maurice  never  did 
come  down  stairs  in  time  for  morning  pray¬ 
ers.  He  was  always  the  last;  and,  though 
in  most  respects  a  veiy  active  man,  seemed 
to  be  almost  a  sluggaiM  in  regard  to  lying 
in  bed  late.  As  far  as  she  could  reuiemb(‘r 
at  the  muineut,  he  had  never  been  present 
at  prayers  a  single  morning  since  the  first 
after  his  arrival  at  the  parsonage,  when 
shame,  and  a  natural  feeling  of  strangeness 
in  the  house,  had  brought  him  out  of  his  bed. 
Now  he  was  there  half  an  hour  before  the 
appointed  time,  and  during  that  half-hour 
she  was  doomed  to  be  alone  with  him.  But 
her  courage  did  not  for  a  moment  desert 
her. 

“  This  is  a  wonder  I  ”  she  said,  as  she 
took  his  hand.  “  You  will  have  a  long 
Christmas  Day,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
may  be  a  happy  one.” 

“  'That  depends  on  you,”  said  he. 

“  I  ’ll  do  everything  I  can,”  she  answered. 
“  You  shall  only  have  a  very  little  bit  of 
roast  beef,  and  the  unfortunate  jmdding 
sha’  n’t  be  brought  near  you.”  'Then  she 
looked  in  his  face,  and  saw  that  his  manner 
was  very  serious,  —  almost  solemn,  —  and 
quite  unlike  his  usual  ways.  “  Is  anything 
wrong  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know ;  I  hope  not.  There  are 
things  whii  b  one  has  to  say  which  seem  to 
be  so  very  difficult  when  the  time  comes. 
Miss  Lownd,  I  want  you  to  love  me.” 

“  What  1  ”  She  started  back  as  she  made 
the  exclamation,  as  though  some  terrible 
proposition  had  wounded  ner  ears.  If  she 
had  ever  dreamed  of  his  asking  for  her 
love,  she  bad  dreamed  of  it  as  a  thing  that 
future  days  might  possibly  produce ;  —  when 
he  should  be  altogether  settled  at  Hundle- 
wick,  and  when  they  should  have  got  to 
know  each  other  intimately  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  years. 

“Yes,  I  want  you  to  love  me,  and  to  be 
my  wife.  I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you ; 
but  I  love  you  better  than  anything  and 
everything  in  the  world,  —  better  than  all 
the  world  put  together.  I  have  done  so 
from  the  first  nion>ent  that  I  saw  you;  I 
have.  I  knew  how  it  would  be  the  very 
first  instant  I  saw  your  dear  face,  and  every 
word  you  have  sicken,  and  every  look  out 
of  your  eyes  has  made  me  love  you  more 
and  more.  If  I  offended  you  yesterday,  I 
will  l)cg  your  pardon.” 

“  O  no,”  she  said. 

“  I  wish  I  had  bitten  my  tongue  out  before 
I  had  said  what  I  did  about  Christmas  Day. 
I  do,  indeed.  I  only  meant,  in  a  half-joking 
way,  to  —  to  —  to  —  But  I  ought  to  have 
known  you  would  n’t  like  it,  and  1  beg 
your  pardon.  Tell  me,  Isabel,  do  you 
think  that  you  can  love  me  ?  ” 

Not  half  an  hour  since  she  bad  made  up 
her  mind  that,  even  were  he  to  propose  to 
her,  —  which  she  then  knew  to  be  absolutely 
impossible,  —  she  would  certainly  refuse 
him.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  for  whom 
she  would  be  a  fitting  wife;  and  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  also,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  did  not  at  all  care  for  him,  and 
that  he  certainly  did  not  in  the  least  care 
for  her.  And  now  the  offer  had  abso¬ 
lutely  been  made  to  her  1  Then  came  across 
her  mind  ar.  '  ’  -  ^  ought  in  the  first 

place  to  have  gone  to .  ..  Jier ;  but  as  to 
that  she  was  not  quite  sure.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  there  he  was,  and  she  must  give  him 
some  answer.  As  for  thinking  about  it, 
that  was  al  together  beyond  her.  The  shock 
to  her  was  too  great  to  allow  of  her  think¬ 
ing.  After  some  fashion,  which  afterwards 
was  quite  unintelligible  to  herself,  it  seemed 
to  her,  at  that  moment,  that  duty,  and  maid¬ 
enly  reserve,  and  filial  obedience,  all  re¬ 
quire  J  her  to  reject  him  instantly.  Indeed, 
to  have  accepted  him  would  have  been  quite 
beyond  her  power.  “  Dear  Isabel,”  said  he, 
“  may  I  hope  that  some  day  you  will  love 
me  ?  ” 

“  O  Mr.  Archer,  don’t,”  ihe  said.  “  Do 
not  ask  me.” 

“  Why  should  I  not  ask  vou  ?  ” 

“It  can  never  be.”  This  she  said  quite 
jilainly,  and  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  him 
to  settle  his  fate  forever ;  and  yet  at  the 
moment  her  heart  was  full  of  love  towards 
him.  Though  she  could  not  think,  she 
could  feel.  Of  course  she  loved  him.  At 
the  very  moment  in  which  she  was  telling 
him  that  it  could  never  be,  she  was  elated 
by  an  almost  ecstatic  triumph,  as  she  re¬ 
membered  all  her  fears,  and  now  knew  that 
the  man  was  at  her  feet. 

AVhen  a  girl  first  receives  the  homage  of 
a  man’.s  love,  and  receives  it  from  one- 
whom,  whether  she  loves  him  or  not,  she 
thoroughly  respects,  her  earliest  feeling  is 
one  of  victory, — such  a  feeliiu  as  warmed 
the  heart  of  a  conqueror  in  m  Olympian 
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<;aiueE.  He  is  the  spoil  of  her  spear,  the 
fruit  of  her  prowess,  the  otiarry  brought 
down  by  her  own  bow  and  arrow.  She, 
too,  by  some  jwwer  of  her  own  which  she  is 
hitherto  (piite  unable  to  analyze,  has  stricken 
a  man  to  the  very  heart,  so  as  to  comp  ' 
him  for  the  moment  to  follow  wherever  s.;e 
may  lead  liim.  So  it  was  with  Iba.iel 
Luwnd  as  she  stood  there,  conscious  of'  the 
ea^rer  ^aze  which  was  fixed  upor  her  face, 
and  fully  alive  to  the  anxious  teres  of  her 
lover’s  voice.  And  yet  she  could  only  deny 
him.  Afterwards,  when  she  thought  of  it, 
she  could  uot  imagine  why  it  had  been  so 
with  her ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  great  love, 
she  continued  to  tell  herself  that  there  was 
some  obstacle  which  could  never  be  over 
come,  —  or  was  it  tliat  a  certain  maidenly 
reserve  sat  so  strong  within  her  bosom  that 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  own  to  him 
that  he  was  dear  to  her? 

“  Never !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice,  despond- 
t  iitly. 

O  no !  ” 

“  But  why  not  ?  1  will  be  very  fiank 
with  you,  dear.  I  did  think  you  liked  me  a 
little  before  that  affair  in  fhe  study.”  Like 
him  a  little !  O,  bow  she  had  loved  him  1 
She  knew  it  now,  and  yet  not  for  worlds 
could  she  tell  him  so.  “  You  are  not  still 
angry  with  me,  Isabel  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  anCTy.” 

“Why  should  you  say  never?  Dear 
Isabel,  cannot  you  trj'  to  love  me  ?  ”  Then 
he  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  re¬ 
coiled  at  once  from  his  touch,  and  did  feel 
something  of  anger  against  him  in  that  he 
should  thus  refuse  to  take  her  word.  She 
knew  not  what  it  was  that  she  desired  of 
him,  but  certainly  he  should  not  attempt  to 
take  her  hand,  when  she  told  him  plainly 
that  she  could  not  love  him.  A  red  spot 
rose  to  each  of  her  cheeks  as  again  he 
pressed  her.  “  Do  you  really  mean  that 
you  can  never,  never  love  me  ?  ”  She  mut¬ 
tered  some  answer,  she  knew  not  what,  and 
then  he  turned  from  her,  and  stood  looking 
out  upon  the  snow  which  had  fallen  during 
the  night.  She  kept  her  ground  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  escaped  through  the  door, 
and  up  to  her  own  bedroom.  When  once 
there,  she  burst  out  into  tears.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  she  had  thrown  away  for¬ 
ever  her  own  happiness,  because  she  had 
been  too  silly  to  give  a  true  answer  to  an 
honest  question  ?  And  was  this  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  content  which  she  had  promised 
herself  for  Christmas  Day  ?  But  surely, 
surely  he  would  come  to  her  again.  If  he 
really  loved  her  as  he  had  declared,  if  it 
was  true  that  ever  since  his  arrival  at  Kirby 
Cliffe  he  had  thought  of  her  as  his  wife,  he 
would  not  abandon  her  because  in  the  first 
tumult  of  her  surprise  she  had  lacked 
courage  to  own  to  him  the  truth ;  and  then 
in  the  midst  of  her  tears  there  came  upon 
her  that  delicious  recognition  ef  a  triumph 
which,  whatever  be  the  victory  won,  causes 
such  elation  to  the  heart  I  Nothing,  at  any 
rate,  could  rob  her  of  this,  —  that  he  hail 
loved  her.  Then,  as  a  thought  suddenly 
struck  her,  she  ran  quickly  across  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  in  a  moment  was  up  stairs,  telling 
her  tale  with  her  mother’s  arm  close  folded 
round  her  waist. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Lownd  had  gone 
ilown  to  the  parlor,  and  had  found  Maurice 
still  looking  out  upon  the  snow.  He,  too, 
with  some  gentle  sarcasm,  had  congratulat¬ 
ed  the  young  man  on  his  early  rising,  as  he 
expressed  the  ordinary  wish  of  the  day. 
“  Yes,”  said  Maurice,  “  I  had  something 
special  to  do.  Many  happy  Christmases, 
sir  I  I  don’t  know  much  about  its  being 
happv  to  me.” 

“  Why,  what  ails  you  ?  ” 

“  It  ’s  a  nasty  sort  of  day,  is  n’t  it  ?  ” 
said  Maurice. 

“  Does  that  trouble  you  ?  I  rather  like  a 
little  snow  on  Christmas  Day.  It  has  a 
pleasant,  old-fashioned  look.  And  there 
is  n’t  enough  to  keep  even  an  old  woman  at 
home.” 

“  I  dare  say  not,”  said  Maurice,  who  was 
still  beating  about  the  bush,  having  some¬ 
thing  to  tell,  but  not  knowing  how  to  tell  it. 
“  Mr.  Lownd,  I  shoidd  have  come  to  you 
first,  if  it  had  n’t  been  for  an  accident.” 

“  Come  to  me  first  1  What  accident  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  only  I  found  Miss  Lownd  down 
here  tliis  morning,  and  I  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife.  You  need  n’t  be  unhappy  about  it, 
sir.  She  refused  me  point-blank.” 

“  You  must  have  startled  her,  Maiurice. 
Y’ou  have  startled  me  at  any  rate.” 

“There  was  nothing  of  that  sort,  Mr. 
Lownd.  She  took  it  all  very  easily.  I 
think  she  does  take  things  easily.”  Poor 
Isabel  1  “  She  just  told  me  plainly  that  it 
never  could  be  so,  and  then  she  walked  out 
of  the  room.” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  expected  it,  Maurice.” 


'  “  O  dear,  no !  I ’m  fpiite  sure  she 

did  n’t.  She  had  n’t  thought  about  me  any 
I  more  than  if  1  were  an  old  dug.  I  suppose 
I  men  do  make  fools  of  themselves  sometimes. 

■  I  shall  get  over  it,  sir.” 

“  O,  I  ho|)e  so.” 

“I  shall  give  up  the  idea  of  living  here. 

I  1  could  n’t  do  that.  1  shall  {irobably  sell  the 
pro|H!rty,  and  go  to  Africa.” 

'  “  Go  to  Africa !  ” 

“  Well,  yes.  It ’s  as  goo<l  a  place  as  any 
I  other,  I  suppose.  It ’s  wild,  anr  a  long  way 
off,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  As  this  is 
Christmas,  I  had  better  stay  hei .  to-<lay,  I 
8upj)ose.” 

“  Of  course  you  will.” 

“  If  you  don’t  mind,  I  ’ll  be  ofi  early  to- 
j  morrow,  sir.  It ’s  a  kind  of  tiling,  you 
know,  that  does  flurry  a  man.  And  then 
I  my  being  here  may  be  disagreeable  to  her ; 

!  — not  that  I  suppose  she  tbin-cs  about  me 
\  any  more  than  it  I  were  an  old  cow.” 

I  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  rec¬ 
tor  was  a  much  older  man  tlian  Maurice 
i  Archer,  and  that  he  therefore  knew  the 
I  world  much  better.  Nor  was  he  in  love. 

'  And  he  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  a 
j  much  closer  knowledge  of  the  young  lady’s 
character  than  could  be  possessed  by  me 
'  lover.  And,  as  it  happened,  during  the  last 
j  week,  he  had  been  fretted  by  fears  expressed 
by  his  wife,  —  fears  which  were  altogether 
opposed  to  Archer’s  present  despondency  j 
j  and  African  resolutions.  Mrs.  Lownd  had 
1  been  uneasy, —  almost  more  than  uneasy, — 
lest  poor  dear  Isabel  should  be  stricken  at 
her  heart ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  that  young 
man,  she  did  n’t  believe  that  he  cared  a  bit 
for  her  girl.  He  ought  not  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  house.  But  he  was  there, 
and  what  could  they  do  ?  The  rector  was 
of  opinion  that  things  would  come  straight, 
—  that  they  would  be  straightened  not  by 
any  lover’s  propensities  on  the  part  of  his 
guest,  as  to  which  he  protested  himself  to 
be  altogether  indifferent,  but  by  his  girl’s 
good  sense.  His  Isabel  would  never  allow 
herself  to  be  seriously  affected  by  a  regard 
for  a  young  man  who  had  made  no  overtures 
to  her.  That  was  the  rector’s  argument; 
and  perhaps,  within  his  own  mind,  it  was 
*  backed  by  a  feeling  that,  were  she  so  weak, 
she  must  stand  the  consecmence.  To  him 
it  seemed  to  be  an  absurd  degree  of  caution 
that  two  young  people  should  not  be  brought 
together  in  the  same  house  lest  one  should 
fall  in  love  with  the  other.  And  he  had 
seen  no  symptoms  of  such  love.  Neverthe¬ 
less  his  wife  had  fretted  him,  and  he  had 
been  uneasy.  Now  the  shoe  was  altogether 
on  the  other  foot.  The  young  man  was  the  | 
despondent  lover,  and  was  asserting  that 
he  must  go  instantly  to  Africa,  because  the  ] 
young  lady  treated  him  like  an  old  tlog,  and  ; 
thought  no  more  about  him  than  of  an  old 
cow. 

A  father  in  such  a  position  can  hardly 
venture  to  hold  out  hopes  to  a  lover,  even 
though  he  may  approve  of  the  man  as  a  i 
suitor  for  his  daughter’s  hand.  He  cannot 
answer  for  his  girl,  nor  can  he  very  well 
urge  upon  a  lover  the  expediency  of  renew-  ! 
ing  his  suit.  In  this  ease  Mr.  Lownd  did  i 
think,  that  in  sjiite  of  the  cruel,  determined  j 
obduracy  which  his  daughter  was  said  to  , 
have  displayed,  she  might  probably  be  soft-  I 
ened  by  constancy  and  pi-rseverauce.  But  | 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  and  | 
could  only  suggest  that  Maurice  should  not 
take  his  place  lor  the  first  stage  on  his  wav  | 
to  Africa  quite  at  once.  “  I  do  not  think  j 
you  need  hurry  away  because  of  Isabel,”  he  ' 
said,  with  a  gentle  smile.  I 

“  I  could  n’t  stand  it, —  I  could  n’t  indeed,”  ^ 
said  Maurice,  impetuously.  “  I  hope  I  i 
did  n’t  do  wrong  in  speaking  to  her  when  I 
found  her  here  this  morning.  If  you  had 
come  first  I  should  have  told  you.” 

“  I  could  onlv  have  referred  you  to  her,  I 
my  dear  boy.  tome  —  here  they  are ;  and 
now  we  will  have  prayers.”  As  he  spoke, 
Mrs.  Lownd  entered  the  room,  followed 
closely  by  Mabel,  and  then  at  a  little  dis-  ! 
tance  by  Isabel,  'fhe  three  maid-servants  ' 
were  standing  behind  in  a  line,  ready  to  j 
come  in  for  prayers.  Maurice  could  not  but  1 
feel  that  Mrs.  Lownd’s  manner  to  him  was  , 
especially  affectionate  ;  lor,  in  tn!.*h,  hither-  ! 
to  she  had  kept  somewhat  aloof  Iroiu  him,  ! 
as  ilioiigh  he  had  been  a  ravening  wolf,  j 
Now  she  held  him  by  the  hand,  and  had  a  | 
spark  of  motherly  affection  in  her  eyes,  as  i 
she,  too,  repeated  her  Christmas  greeting,  j 
It  might  well  be  so,  thought  Maurice.  Of 
course  she  would  be  more  kind  to  him  than  ' 
ordinary,  if  she  knew  that  he  was  a  poor 
blighted  individual.  It  was  a  thing  of , 
course  that  Isabel  should  have  told  her 
mother ;  equally  a  thing  of  course  that  he 
should  be  pitied  and  treated  tende^’.  But 
on  the  next  day  he  would  be  off.  Such 
tenderness  a.s  that  would  kill  him. 


As  they  sat  at  brcakfa.st,  they  all  tried  to 
be  very  gracious  to  each  other.  Mabel  was 
shar[>  enough  to  know  that  something  special 
had  hap()eued,  but  could  not  quite  be  sure 
!  what  it  was.  Isabel  struggled  verj'  hard  to 
I  make  little  speeches  about  the  day,  but  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  succeeded  well.  Her 
mother,  who  had  known  at  once  how  it  was 
[  with  her  child,  and  had  required  no  positive 
!  answers  to  direct  questions  to  enable  her  to 
assume  that  Isabel  was  now  devoted  to  her 
lover,  had  told  her  girl  that  if  the  man’s 
love  were  worth  having,  he  would  surely  ask 
her  again.  “  I  don’t  think  he  will,  mamma,” 
Isabel  had  whispered,  with  her  face  half- 
hidden  on  her  mother’s  arm.  “  He  must  be 
very  unlike  other  men  if  he  does  not.”  Mrs. 
Lownd  had  said,  resolving  that  the  op|K)rtu- 
nity  should  not  be  wanting.  Now  she  was 
very  gracious  to  Maurice,  speaking  belbre 
him  as  though  he  were  quite  one  of  the 
family.  Her  trembling  maternal  heart  had 
feared  liim,  while  she  thought  that  he  might  | 
be  a  ravening  wolf,  who  would  steal  away  ■ 
her  daughter’s  heart,  leaving  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  now  that  he  had  proved  himself 
willing  to  enter  the  fold  as  a  useful  domestic 
sheep,  notliiu"  could  be  too  "ood  for  him.  ! 
The  parson  himself,  seeing  all  this,  under-  ! 
standing  every  turn  in  his  wife’s  mind,  and  | 
painfully  anxious  that  no  word  might  m 
spoken  which  should  seem  to  entiap  his  | 
guest,  strove  diligentlv  to  talk  as  though 
nothing  was  amiss.  Ht  spoke  of  his  ser-  ' 
mon,  and  of  David  Drum,  and  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  pudding  that  was  to  be  given  to  the 
inmates  of  the  neighboring  poor-house. 
There  had  been  a  subscription,  so  as  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  rates  from  the  burden  of  the  plum¬ 
pudding,  and  Mr.  Lownd  thought  that  the 
farmers  had  not  been  sufficiently  liberal. 

“  There ’s  Furness,  at  Loversloup,  gave  us 
half  a  crown.  I  told  him  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  He  declared  .o  me  to 
my  face  that  if  he  could  find  puddings  for 
his  own  bairns,  that  was  enough  for  him.” 

“  The  richest  farmer  in  these  parts, 
Maurice,”  said  Mrs.  Lownd. 

“  He  holds  above  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  could  stock  double  as  many,  if  he 
had  them,”  said  the  would-be  indignant 
rector,  who  was  thinking  a  great  deal  more 
of  his  daughter  than  of  the  poor-house  fes¬ 
tival.  Mr.urice  answered  him  with  a  word 
or  two,  but  found  it  ver}'  hard  to  assume 
any  interest  in  the  question  of  the  pudding. 
Isabel  was  more  hard-hearted,  he  thought, 
than  even  Farmer  Furness,  of  Loversloup.  : 
And  why  should  he  trouble  himself  about  j 
these  people,  —  he,  who  intended  to  sell  his 
acres,  and  go  away  to  Africa?  But  he  j 
smiled  and  made  some  reply,  and  buttered  i 
his  toast,  and  struggled  hard  to  seem  as 
though  nothing  ailed  him. 

'Die  parson  went  down  to  church  before 
his  wife,  and  JIabel  went  with  him.  “  Is 
anything  wrong  with  Maurice  Archer  ?  ” 
she  asked  her  father. 

“  Nothing,  I  hope,”  said  he. 

“  Because,  he  does  n’t  seem  to  be  able  to 
talk  this  morning.” 

“  Everybody  is  n’t  a  chatterbox  like  you, 
Mab.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  chatter  more  than  mamma, 
or  Bell.  Do  vou  know,  papa,  1  think  Bell 
has  quarrelled  with  Maunce  Archer.” 

“  I  hope  not.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that 
there  should  be  any  quarrelling  at  all,  — 
particularly  on  this  day.  Well,  I  think 
you ’ve  done  it  very'  nicely ;  and  it  is  none 
the  worse  because  you ’ve  left  the  sounding- 
board  alone.”  Then  Mabel  went  over  to 
David  Drum’s  cottage,  and  asked  after  the 
condition  of  Mrs.  Drum’s  plum-pudding. 

No  one  had  ventured  to  ask  Mamrice 
Archer  whether  he  would  stay  in  church  for 
the  sacrament,  but  he  did.  Let  us  hope 
that  no  undue  motive  of  pleasing  Isabel 
Lownd  had  any  effect  upon  him  at  such  a 
time.  But  it  did  please  lier.  Let  us  hope 
also  that,  as  she  knelt  beside  her  lover  at 
the  low  railing,  her  young  heart  was  not  too 
full  of  her  love.  That  she  had  been  think¬ 
ing  of  him  throughout  her  father’s  sermon, 
—  thinking  of  him,  then  resolving  that  she 
would  think  of  him  no  more,  and  then  think¬ 
ing  of  him  more  than  ever,  —  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  When  her  mother  had  told  her 
that  he  would  come  again  to  her,  she  had 
not  attempted  to  assert  that,  were  he  to  do 
so,  she  would  again  reject  him.  Her  mother 
knew  all  her  secret,  and,  should  he  not 
come  again,  her  mother  would  know  that 
she  was  heart-broken,  htic  had  told  him 
positively  that  she  would  never  love  him. 
She  had  so  told  him,  knowing  well  that  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  dearer  to  her  than 
all  the  world  beside.  Why  had  she  been 
so  wicked  as  to  lie  to  him  ?  And  if  now 
she  were  punished  for  her  lie  by  his  silence, 
would  she  not  be  served  properly?  Her 
mind  rau  much  more  on  the  subject  of  this 


great  sin  which  she  had  committed  on  that 
very  morning,  —  that  sin  against  one  who 
loved  her  so  well,  and  who  desired  to  do 
g<XKl  to  her,  — than  on  those  general  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  Christian  kindness  and 
forbearance  which  the  preacher  drew  from 
the  texts  applicable  to  Christmas  Day.  All 
her  father’s  eloquence  wa>  nothing  to  her. 
On  ordinary  occasions  he  had  no  more 
devoted  listener;  but.  on  thi."  morning,  she 
ec’.ili'  only  exercise  her  spirit  by  repenting 
her  own  unchristian  conduct.  And  then  he 
came  and  knelt  beside  her  at  that  sacred 
moment !  It  was  impossible  that  he  should 
forgive  her,  because  he  could  not  know  that 
she  had  sinned  against  him. 

There  were  certain  visits  to  her  poorer 
friends  in  the  immediate  village  which, 
according  to  custom,  she  would  make  after 
church.  When  Maurice  and  Mrs.  Lownd 
went  up  to  the  parsonage,  she  and  Mabel 
made  their  usual  round.  They  all  wel¬ 
comed  her,  but  they  felt  that  she  was  not 
quite  herself  with  them,  and  even  Mabel 
asked  her  what  ailed  her. 

“  Why  should  anything  ail  me  ?  —  only  I 
don’t  like  walking  in  the  snow.” 

'Then  Mabel  ook  courage.  “  If  there  is 
a  secret.  Bell,  pray  tell  me.  1  would  tell 
you  any  secret.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Isa¬ 
bel,  almost  crossly*. 

“  Is  there  a  secret.  Bell  ?  I ’m  sure  there 
is  a  secret  about  Maurice.” 

“  Don’t,  —  don’t,”  said  Isabel. 

“  I  do  like  Maurice  so  much.  Don’t  vou 
like  him  ?  ” 

“  Pray  do  not  talk  about  him,  Mabel.” 

“  I  believe  he  is  in  love  with  you.  Bell ; 
and,  if  he  is,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  in  love 
with  him.  I  don’t  know  now  you  eould 
have  anvhody  nicer.  And  he  is  going  to 
live  at  Hundlewick,  which  would  be  such 
great  fun.  Would  not  papa  like  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  O  dear !  —  0  dear !  ” 
Then  she  bimst  out  into  tears,  and,  walking 
out  of  the  village,  told  Mabel  the  whole 
truth.  Mabel  heard  it  with  consternation, 
and  expressed  her  opinion  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  Maurice  would  never  ask 
again  to  make  her  his  wife. 

“  Then  1  shall  die,”  said  Isabel,  frankly. 


How  M.  Guizot  wox  his  Wife.  —  Gui¬ 
zot’s  couitship  and  marriage  were  singularly 
romantic.  At  the  house  of  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  for  which  Guizot  wrote,  he  often 
met  a  young  lady  named  Pauline  de  Meulan, 
who,  like  him,  supported  herself  by  her  pen. 
Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  fell  ill;  she  was 
the  main  stay  of  her  mother  and  sisters,  and 
during  her  forced  abstinence  from  literary 
labor  the  whole  family  were  in  danger  of 
falling  into  distress.  One  morning  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  long  paper,  in  a  disguised  hand, 
but  in  precise  imitation  of  her  own  literary 
style,  with  a  note  staling  that  while  her  ill¬ 
ness  continued  articles  equally  suited  to  the 
magazine  on  which  she  was  engaged  would 
be  forwarded  to  her.  When  Mile,  de  Meu¬ 
lan  recovered  1  er  health,  she  made  every 
effort  to  discover  her  unknown  benefactor, 
but  in  vain.  At  length  he  presented  him¬ 
self  ;  it  was  the  shy,  austere  man  of  letters 
whom  she  had  so  often  met  at  the  editor’s 
house ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Mile.  Pauline 
de  Meulan  became  Madame  Guizot 


Some  of  the  wealthy  residents  of  the 
lower  part  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  un¬ 
willing  to  place  themselves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Tammany,  have  met  the  move¬ 
ment  for  annexation  with  a  counter  project. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  the  organization 
of  a  city  to  be  known  as  Westchester.  The 
territoiy'  which  it  is  proposed  to  include  in 
the  city  contains  from  50,000  to  75,000  souls, 
and  it  is  now  growing  in  population  very 
rapidly.  Most  of  the  residents  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  do  business  in  New  York,  and  ought 
to  contribute  taxes  and  support  to  that  city. 
'Their  reluctance  to  do  so  is  not  at  all  strange, 
and  it  is  something  which  cannot  afford  ue 
better  class  of  Tammany’s  supporters  a  very 
high  degree  of  satisfaction. 


Senator  Sumner  has  in  his  possession 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Motley’s  letter  in  vindication 
of  his  course  with  reference  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions  as  Minister  to  England.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  very  able  document,  and  that  it  will  be 
called  for  by  resolution  on  the  reassembling 
of  Congress.  'The  Herald’s  Washington 
correspondent  says  Mr.  Motley  first  received 
information  from  Secretary  Fish  that  his 
services  would  no  longer  be  required  the 
very  next  day  after  the  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  San  Domingo  treaty. 
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